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Poult de Soie, Insertion, and Lace Fichu-Collar. | “THE SCISSORS WITCH.” 
Tuts fichu-collar’is made of folds of pink poult de soie three-quarters of an inch wide and lace’ 


| I IKE her sister artist in- Leyden, a little her senior in years, Joanna Koerten Block, of Am~ 
insertion seven-eighths of an inch wide by the pattern given by Fig. 62, Supplement. The front 4 sterdam, has left to the city of her birth wonderfs! evidences of the power of genius. In her 
corners of the fichu-collar are edged with gathered lace an inch and a half wide,.as shown by the | earlier life: much thought and time were given to the imitation upon canvas of birds, fruits, and 
illustration, and trimmed with poult de soie buttons. . In the neck of 


the collar sew a Swiss muslin ruffle an inch and seyen-eighths wide, 
sloped off toward the ends to a width of three-quarters of an inch, and 
trimmed with narrow lace. This ruffle is arranged in double box-pleats 
in the back and in single box-pleats in front. ‘The collar is finished 
with a bow of poult de soie. 


Black Velvet Vest. 

For this vest cut of velvet and lining two pieces from Fig. 61, Sup- 
plement, join them according to the corresponding figdres, and edge 
them with 9 piping of blue gros grain. ‘Trim the vest, as shown by the 
illustration, with buttons and a box-pleated ruffle of blue gros grain, 
which is an inch and a quarter wide, and ‘is fringed out a er of an 
inch deep on both sides. On the neck and along the left front edge 
of the vest set a silk tulle ruche two inches; arid'a half-wide, sloped off 
toward the ends to a width of seven-eighths of an inch, and arranged 
in double box-pleats in the back “and in single box-pleats in front, On 
the right side is set a bunch of pink rose-buds and. green leaves, 


flowers, with an oecasional landscape study; she possessed also the 
ability of graving with a diamond upon crystal and glass with extreme 
delicacy and minuteness. While most young gitls of her age, beyond 
the daily cares that German house-mothers demand ,of their daughters, 
dreamed only of passing pleasures, the studious Joanna busied herself in 
the exercise of ‘‘ various cunning handicrafts,” sometimes even snatching 
moments that should havé been given to sleep. Nature was her exhaust- 
less teacher, and unweariedly she copied day by day the forms and tints 
of leaves, the unfulding of flowers, the outlining of mountain peaks, or 
soft shadows nestling in among the hills, 

Suddenly she developed such power in cutting with scissors that all 
previous successes in painting, graving, and neédle-work were rendered 
subservient to the new art. It was one of her special gifts to represent 
with iender touch “ still-life’—coast and bay views ;- and with such won- 
derful fidelity and spirit were her sketches brought out that some one in 
a moment of admiration termed her.‘‘ a very witch.” 

Portraits, cut with jer little shining implements, were accounted mar- 
vels of correctness—‘‘ strength, expression, and vividness of touch” were 
stamped upon every work that came from her hands; and no wonder 
that her: fame spread, and that visitors from far and, near thronged to see 
and admire!: It:is chronicled that she was honoréd ‘by a call from the 
Czar Peter the Great. 

























Blue Gros Grain Fichu. 


a pining for this, blue gros grain.fichw consists “f a ruffle and 
a bow o material, gathered white lace three-quarters of an inch and 
an inch and three-quarters wide, aud a Swiss muslin trimmed. 


Buack Vretver Vest. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 61, 






Poutt pr Sore, Insertion, anp Lace Ficnvu-Coiiar. Buivue Gros Grain Ficuv 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 62. -_. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 60. 


MAL 


with lace. To make the fichu cut of gros grain and-lining 
two pieces from Fig..60, Supplement, sew them together from 
65 to 66, and border the fichu on the under and outer edges 
with the wide lace turned downward and the narrow lace 
turned upward, On the neck of the fichu sew the box-pleated 
Swiss muslin ruffle an inch and severi-eighths wide, sloped 
off toward the ends to a width of three-quarters of an inch, 
and trimmed’ with narrow lace. Besides this’trim the neck 
of the fichu with a box-pleated gros grain ruffle an inch and 
seven-eighths wide, and sloped off toward the ends, and with 


narrow lace. : 
Black Velvet Fichu. 


Tas black velvet fichu-is edged with a cording of pink 
gros grain and ‘gathered black lace two inches wide.’ The 
neck is trimmed with a box-pleated ruche of pink gros grain 
an inch and a, quarter wide. ‘This ruche is: fringed:out a 
quarter of an inch wide on each side. , Besides this sew a silk 
tulle rache two inches and a half wide, and sloped off toward 
the ends to a width of an inch in the neck of the fichu ; this that, wishing to erect a fitting monument to the memory of 
rache is laid in double box-pleats in the back and in. single his distinguished wife, he ordered a design that should in- 
box-pleats in front. In the front is set a bow of black velvet 3 ; clude the portraits of royal and noble personages who had 
and pink gros grain. Fig. 63, Supplement, gives one-half of Brack Vetver Ficuv. registered their names as visitors of the illustrious woman. 
the pattern for the fichu. She died in 1715, when in her sixty-sixth year. 


Three little pictures of her cutting so entranced the Elect- 
or Palatine that a thousand florins were offered for them. 
It is hard to believe that the artist could refuse so munifi- 
cent a sum; but it is recorded that the royal guest was not 
permitted to have them. 

The Empress of Germany, more successful, induced the 
wonderful Joanna to design ‘‘a trophy with the arms of the 
empire ornamented with laurel crowns, garlands of flowers, 
and other decorations” —all to be in harmony with the gen- 
eral thought; and this she executed with a correctness of 
outline and detail, with such spirit, and glow of expression, 
as to astonish all who beheld it. The royal patroness be 
stowed for this unusual work of art a gift of four thousand 
florins. The portrait of the Emperor, Joanna also cut; it 
is preserved in the Imperial Cabinet of Vienna, and is ac- 
counted one of the rarest of that collection of marvelous 
things. 

It is somewhere related of her husband, Adrian Block, 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. XV. Fig. 63. 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
Br MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Aut. day in the green, sunny orchard, 
When May was a marvel of bloom, 
_I followed the busy bee lovers 
Down paths that were sweet with perfume. 


The one perfect cluster I sought for 
Was not in the orchard for me; 

It swung on the edge of a forest, 
From the bough of a wild apple-tree— 


A tree that no thrift of the farmer 
Had cared in its life to protect, 
All twisted and stunted and barren, 
The orphan of nature’s neglect. 


That, lone in the lavish spring beauty, 
Bore only one blossoming spray ; 
But that, in its delicate tinting, 
The blossom I'd looked for all day! 


The soul of the tree in its prison — 
Had thrilled to the passion of spring, 
And given itself in its answer— 


Cophetua’s ‘* Yes” to the king.— 


So told me the gray-bearded painter, 

And showed me the branch that he broke, 
All glowing and sweet on his canvas 

The while that he dreamily spoke. 














Harrer’s Macazine, WEEXLzY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S »AZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Satrurpay, Marcu 7, 1874. 








&@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WeeEkty for February 28 was sent out 
gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a splendid double-page en- 
graving of Deer-hunting in Texas, and 
other artistic attractions. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for March 7. 





2@ A Cut Paper Pattern of the favorite 
English Basque, with Long Over-Skirt and 
Walking Skirt, will be published with our next 
Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 167. 





THE REST OF LENT. 


T is one of those blessed economies in the 
affairs of the cosmos which have a pe- 
culiarly Providential nature about them 
that Lent comes, as it-now has come, to clap 
an extinguisher on the fires of the fashion- 
able season, and drop a Pompeian shower 
of ashes over the heads of the almost Pom- 
peian feasters. 

For if there were not an absolute and im- 
passable bound to the winter gayeties, it 
would be out of one’s power to foretell the 
height to which their delirium might run. 

Fashionable life there must be in great so- 
cial centres; and since with many it is all 
but impossible to use a good thing without 
abusing it, the pageant must roll forward, 
gathering impetus from its own motiof till, 
fast and furious as a procession of dancing 
and torch-bearing Mxnads, it carries every 
thing before it: yes, carries nearly every 
thing before it—the health of the dowager, 
the bloom of the maiden, the young man’s 
faith in innocence and simplicity. For can 
the woman of middle age, at the very mo- 
ment that she needs to recuperate all her 
powers and husband all her strength, en- 
dure the weariness of night after night of 
chaperonage without breaking down under 
it? Can.the young girl whirl in the promis- 
cuous embrace of the German, do her dan- 
cing by night, her calling by day, her sleep- 
ing when she may, eat all manner of tempt- 
ing poisons, listen to the piquant gossip of 
the parlors of society, and retain bloom 
either on her cheek or in her soul? And 
ean the young man believe any longer in 
antique virtue, when he sees the fair being 
whom in the beginning he thought the es- 
sence of guilelessness repairing, before the 
season closes, the ravages of her complexion 
with the brush of an artist, and fortifying 
her failing forces at the punch-bowl ? 

Yet year after year the thing goes on, so 
steadily and so unvaryingly that it would 
seem to be a part of the course of nature, 
and one looks about to find the for 


dwelling and equipage and appointments; 
the lustre of toilettes where the art of the 
modern world culminates in material, in 
tint, in shape, and disposition, and adorn- 
ment; the beautiful women whom careful 
rearing and attention have kept with their 
loveliness unimpaired, in this case, or who, 
in that case, hide all the waste of years or 
of excess with an exquisite counterfeit, or 
who, in the other case, are just stepping 
upon the scene, wide-eyed with innocent 
surprise and delight, blushing and smiling, 
making with their happiness a sort of iri- 
descent foam on the crest of this great wave 
of pleasure. Certainly no eye that was 
content with looking merely at appearances, 
and did not wish to see the dark under- 
ground of the thing laid open, would dis- 
cern any thing but beauty in all its ele- 
ments there ! 

But it is not as a spectacle that we are 
allowed either to look at life or to take part 
in it. We can not separate ourselves from 
the great mass of humanity, forever working 
up to the higher light, enough for abandon- 
ment to any mere show of the senses such 
as this; and our duties and our interests are 
so interwoven with those of others that to 
injure ourselves either physically or moral- 
ly or mentally by such effort and such dissi- 
pation of force is to injure others through a 
long chain of intercommunication and affili- 
ation both in our own generation and in the 
generations to come. It is to be presumed 
that each of us has some work to do in the 
world, some one allotted part to play, no 
matter how trifling it seems to our narrow 
scope of vision. It may be some weighty 
task to help civilization forward; it may be 
nothing but the keeping of ourselves in or- 
der as a specimen of humanity as it should 
be; it may be of preserving our health and 
intellect to transmit them to those who are 
to do some still more important work in the 
great plan of the universe. Whatever it is, 
it can no more remain unperformed or ili 
performed, and the rest of the order go.on, 
than the least ratchet in the wheel of a 
watch can fail, and time be perfectly kept 
by the watch. 

And it is in this view that what is tech- 
nically called fashionable society is open to 
remark and censure. Fashionable life, as 
we have said, there must be, because people 
who have wealth and the means of enjoying 
themselves will always meet together, and 
illuminate their meetings by such’ appli- 
ances of luxury as the age and place may 
afford. It is desirable, certainly, that social 
intercourse never should fail, not only for 
the interchange of thought, the healthy con- 
tact with other identities, the sharing of the 
pleasures of wealth with those less blessed, 
and the enlargement of experience, but also 
for reasons entering more upon the domain 
of political economy. ATHENUS tells us, 
as an instance of unmeasured prodigality, 
that CLEOPATRA paid upward of two hun- 
dred pounds—an Egyptian talent—for the 
roses that were used at a single supper; but 
to those who look at the diffusion of money 
as a good and necessary thing it must seem 
that CLeopaTRa never did any thing else so 
wise, eclipsed as her action is by the spend- 
thrifts of to-day, who have been known to 
spend ten times as much upon the flowers 
that decorate their banquets. And if one 
has an income such as the habits of fashion- 
able life require, we are not of those who 
will ever quarrel with the owner of that in- 
come for expending it prodigally, for indeed 
we see no virtue in niggardliness among the 
rich, and believe that the millionaire only 
holds his millions in trust for the million, 
and that the greater the expenditure (in so 
far as there is a right in the case to spend 
at all) the greater is the sum that goes to 
nourish industry and art and honest en- 
deavor. Yet, at the same time, the spender 
must judge for himself whether or not, by 
scattering his gold among the crafts and 
trades that it stimulates, he urges other 
people to incur indebtedness in order to ri- 
val his display. But that, he may well an- 
swer, is the affair of the other people, and 
not his; and those who afe so foolish as to 
sow for themselves such a crop of irremedi- 
able woes for the gratification of their van- 
ity and the love of the speech of people cer- 
tainly deserve what they get. . 

But while we urge the desirability of free 
and cordial social intercouse, made as scenic 
and splendid as possible, we think it must 
be admitted that in the present conduct of 
such intercourse there is great susceptibility 
of improvement. Not to speak at length of 
the table, for instance, generally spread at 
fashionable parties, since it is at every one’s 
own option to take or leave the unwhole- 
some dainty, we think its undue profusion 
might be considered a matter of question- 
able taste, and that it can safely be pro- 





its being. “Beauty is its own excuse for 
being,” the poet tells us; and to the simple 
superficial glance the fashionable season is 
a triumph of vivid external beauty with its 
components; with the snmptnonsness of 


d in as bad taste to flank the heady 
Champagne with the strong punch-bowl as 
it is to be overdressed or to be surrounded 
by an undue profusion of rich upholstery or 
of articles of virtu. Not, to be sure, that 





oyerdressing is a thing to complain of in 





these circles—is it not better to call it un- 
der-dressing? Of course it is beautiful in 
effect, and so is the painting of an Alme, the 
statue of a Bayadere; but is that any reason 
why women of modesty or sense, and with 
any regard to health, should undertake to 
dress up—or down—to the pictorial effect f 
And will women never learn to leave the too 
lavish display of lovely shoulders to the 
belles of the stage and the ballet? And is 
there any thing more enigmatical in all the 
riddles of the Sphinx than the hidden secret 
that ordains the hours between which such 
entertainments take place? Because in Lon- 
don the late hour at which the Houses of 
Parliament assemble enforces late hours for 
balls and dinners, shall we, who in most of 
our cities have no parliament at all, and in 
one or two that are capitals have a legisla- 
tive body that adjourns before dark—shall 
we therefore imitate the customs which have 
no reason for us, and which nature, in sepa- 
rating from us by three thousand miles of 
rushing seas, gave us the means of avoid- 
ing? Certainly the cool darkness of the 
night was provided for the rest of the eye 
and the refreshment of the brain ; but what 
rest is there when we turn night into day 
by the light of a hundred flaring sconces, 
and at half past ten and eleven are. just 
going out to the first of three or four even- 
ing receptions? And is it any wonder that 
under such circumstances nervous diseases 
and nervous fungi afflict this generation as 
never before, and that insanities crowd our 
hospitals, and cancers. load our death-list ? 
Indeed, so long as full dress, to use the ri- 
diculous misnomer, is a requirement of fash- 
ionable life, so long as overloaded tables 
tempt the digestion to its ruin, and so long 
as the twenty-four hours are completely 
bouleversé, so that men of business can have 
no sleep at all, and, in order that others 
should have a proper amount of sleep, they 
must endure: a sort of etiolation by with- 
drawal from more than half of the vital rays 
of the sun, so long will fashionable life re- 
main liable to stricture, the season, with all 
its glories and pleasures, be a thing of doubt- 
ful good, and Lent come—with a difference 
of its own, indeed— | 
“like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 





LOVE AND LOVERS. 


“TT is always love,” says MASSILLON, 
“which decides man.” It has been 
generally conceded that love is merely an 
episode in the life of a man; but has not 
every one remarked that it is who and why 
and how he loves that make the episode 
influential, that “decide” the issues of life 
for him? To how many an unhappy love 
has been like slow poison in the blood, en- 
feebling the energies, and darkening the 
moral perceptions; and to how many more 
love has come like an angel in disguise, 
moving them to lofty behavior, to sacrifices 
of which they believed tl lves incapa 
ble! But what does it profit the lover that 
after the lapse of years he finds himself to 
have been led away by beauty and superfi- 
ciality, while happiness and worth in the 
mask of a wall-flower waited within call? 
What is the value of judgment and expe- 
rience that arrive a quarter of a century too 
late, unless to warn other adventurers of 
shallows and false lights? But whoever 
adopted another’s experience for chart and 
compass? Experience, to be worth any 
thing, must be self-evolved, like the pearl 
of the oyster. So it seems as if there were 
no process by which youth could be health- 
ily disillusioned, no antidote for the juices 
Puck is squeezing under the eyelids, no 
spell against the fascinations of personal 
beauty ; it is ten to one but-the young man 
will marry the wrong woman with the right 
one looking on, whom he compliments as 
having more wit than complexion. Some- 
times, indeed, not being antagonistic ele- 
ments, these mismated people lead tolerably 
contented lives, with only the vague suspi- 
cion that something is lacking, that life has 
missed a flavor; but never reaching the cor- 
rect solution of the riddle: growing used to 
each other, and acquiring a superficial re- 
gard, such as one might entertain for one’s 
neighbor’s wife without reproach. And as 
the Princess Dashkof assures us that “even 
the worst husband must surely leave the 
recollection of some sweet moments,” per- 
haps it is better to run the risk of a mistake, 
rather than not to marry at all. Love is 
such a piquant and irresistible force in the 
world that it interests even the spectator, 
though the lover be only a hod-carrier, and 
his sweetheart a Bridget in calico: love lends 
them a poetic association ; they move in the 
rear of the shadowy company of historic lov- 
ers, beside DANTE and BEATRICE, PETRARCH 
and Lavra, ABELARD and H&tofsz, Vitto- 
rta CoLonna and her husband, PEscaRa. 
The world is always ready to listen to a love- 
story, and although it would seem as if there 
were no new arrangements into which the 
elements of society in relation to the affec- 








tions could be coaxed, yet the reader is not 
overcritical if there is enough human na- 
ture in the picture to betray to tears or 
move to laughter. 

“When Love finds the soul,” says Lanpor, 
“he neglects the body, and only turns to it 
as to an after-thought.” Can it be possible 
that LaNDoR never saw a lover choosing 
a rose for his button-hole? Had he never 
observed the sudden transformations in the 
youth who goes a-courting—the conspicu- 
ous smartness of widowers who were slov- 
enly enough as husbands with markets 
made? Could he not see that Clytie wore 
the colors Apollo loved—that ringlets and 
braids and rosy cheeks were not always gifts 
of nature? 

“A neglected beard,” says SHAKSPEARE, 
“your hose ungartered, your sleeve unbut- 
toned, your shoe untied ;” but it does not es- 
cape him that ORLANDO, the lover, is “ point- 
device in his accoutrements.” In this de-- 
scription of the man in love he reflects the 
vulgar fancy; but as for himself, he knows 
human nature better. No such tomfooler- 
ies in ORLANDO, if he means business! 

“Will, if looking well can’t please her, 
Looking ill. prevail ?” 

First love is perhaps one of those aberra- 
tions which has received an undeserved share 
of panegyric, and still continues to be spok- 
en tenderly of, with mingled pathos and re- 
gret, as one speaks of youth and innocence; 
as if any succeeding affection was but a mis- 
erable imitation; as if the tieasures of the 
heart had been spent in that one episode, 
and all after-loves must necessarily be a vain 
effort to rekindle the emotions—diluted sen- 
sation. And yet how many would care to 
marry that first love, if she could come back 
to-day in all her dimpled charm and be- 
witching girlishness? Would they not grow 
weary of her platitudes in half an hour, and 
take up the newspaper? Would they not 
make haste to discover that she owed her 
enchantment to their once ignorant and un- 
formed imaginations? In later life, to be 
sure, we get to be ashamed of falling in love; 
with the heart warmer, the judgment ma- 
tured, and the passions in hand, we are 
appalled at Mrs. Grundy’s possible titter.. 
Even Madame DE La FAYETTE, at thirty- 
three, dreaded that the young people should 
suppose she had affairs of gallantry. “All per- 
sons older than themselves appear to them 
a hundred,” she continues, But if they be- 
lieve us too old for love, do we not return the 
compliment by believing them too young? 
Dowe not regard their love-making with that 
half-indulgent, half-cynical air which we ac- 
cord to children who, having put on the gar- 
ments of their elders, look over their shoul- 
ders at the effect? Are we not ready to con- 
sider it merely a “ boy and girl affair,” refus- 
ing to believe that the sentiment is more than 
skin-deep, because we know that feeling and 
judgment ripen only with time, that at thir- 
ty we pass our twenty-year-old ideal with- 
out anemotion? It would seem as if, before 
marriage, all our love affairs were but experi-- 
mental in the direction of the ultimate good. 
There is a game they play, where one is 
blindfolded and required to blow out a light-- 
ed candle, which these experiments of ours 
somewhat resemble. We grope about and 
blow into space, and tickle the spectators 
with our abortive attempts; but we do, 
finally, sueceed—and then it is some one 
else’s turn! - In the mean time there would 
be great economy in the wear and tear of 
the affections if love at first sight were the: 
universal fact that its adherents claim it to 
be, who are doubtless allured by the roman- 
tic situations, and whose belief in the affin- 
ities is justified thereby. What more natu- 
ral than that two souls, created for each oth- 
er from the beginning, should recognize 
without difficulty! But what more fatal 
if the recognition be confined to one heart 
only! Yet no less a student in love’s lore 
than Madame Dr La FaYEtTe indorsed this 
creed when she declared, “Those only are 
passions that smite us suddebly. A genu- 
ine attraction snatches us irresistibly from 
ourselves!” But when we read over the il- 
luminated list of renowned lovers, do we not 
find that their love was the natural devel- 
opment and blossom of friendship and long 
acquaintance, rather than a sudden influx 
of the divine afflatus? Some of the greatest 
surprises in life are the people who marry 
each other; and, indeed, if we trusted to the 
current remarks of a community onthe sub- 
ject, it would appear a matter of astonish- 
ment that any body should prove attractive 
enough to please another. Persons who 
have lived side by side for years, with appar- 
ent indifference, suddenly shock us by an 
engagement. Had they been studying each 
other all this time? or was it an accumula- 
tion of pleasant impressions, photographed 
upon the brain, that strack to the heart? 
People who have disliked and absolutely 
avoided each other presently rush together 
like oxygen and nitrogen. The girl whom 
the match-makers have given up—perhaps 
because she never gave up herself—electri- 
fies them one day with the flash of a dia- 
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mond ring, the gift of the bachelor who “ is 
not a marrying man.” The young fellow 
whose invitations are a dozen deep, marries 
the plain old maid without a chignon. The 
savant falls in love with the dunce, and the 
pink of propriety elopes with the sower of 
wild oats! Truly, “it is love that makes 
the world go round.” 





SPRING SUITS. 


RESH importations of spring suits arrive 
weekly. They consist of carriage dresses 

of two shades of silk, or else of contrasting col- 
ors; of black costumes that are partly silk, part- 
ly cashmere; pretty woolen fabrics, such as vi- 
gogne and armure, made over silk skirts; and 
charming dresses, suitable for the house, prome- 
nade, or carriage, made of striped summer silks. 
The importations thus far are confined to basques 
and over-skirts, but polonaises will appear later. 


THE NEW BASQUES. 


The new basques are square in back and front, 
or straight around, with English backs and la- 
pels, or else much shorter behind than before ; 
the fashion of sloping them short on the hips, 
with pointed front and back, is not seen. ‘There 
are both single and double breasted basques ; the 
latter are made with a “‘ plastron,” or straight 
narrow vest piece set on the front, and fastened 
by two straight rows of buttons from the high 
throat down to the edge of the square basque. 
The flaring Medicis collar, of both of the ma- 
terials of which the dress is composed, finishes 
high necks; ruffs are also added to this collar, 
and are sometimes used without it, and are al- 
ways voluminous ; indeed, the neck will be dress- 
ed more elaborately than ever. The fashion of 
having the sleeves different from the basque also 
continues, If the dress is of two shades, the 
darker is used for the basque, and: the lighter 
shade for sleeves; when the costume is com- 
posed of two materials of the same shade, the 
sleeves are usually of silk like the lower skirt, 
and the basque of the woolen fabric of which 
the u skirt is made. Thick round cords are 
introduced instead of flat piping folds for edging 
cuffs, ruffs, basques, etc. Cunning little pocket 
flaps are set on the side or back of basques, and 
the breast pocket, with a lengthwise flap, re-ap- 
pears on outer garments. ‘The Henri III. puff, 
very high in the armhole, was described in the 
last Bazar. 


UPPER SKIRTS AND TABLIERS. 


The new costumes exaggerate the old fancy 
for flat clinging fronts of dresses with very bouf- 
fant backs. Some of the new upper skirts in- 
tended to produce this effect are too intricate for 
description. They consist of alternate breadths 
of two shades of silk tied in a tangled mass, and 
draped in a mysterious fashion upon the back 
breadths of the lower skirt, making them far 
more bouffant than the graceful skirts of the 
present season. Such over-skirts are designed 
for elaborate dresses made with tablier fronts; 
others that will be more generally adopted are 
far simpler in shape. Among these are the Greek 
over-skirt, with its apron draped high on one 
side, and falling long on the other, crossing the 
front diagonally ; the square Medicis over-skirt; 
the smooth clinging English model; and various 
others, with very long flat aprons reaching almost 
to the toe. The aprons of the latter are either 
pointed or rounded, and may consist entirely of 
folds meeting in the middle as they descend from 
each side, or else the apron is of two breadths, 
with a sloped seam down the middle, on which 
are set coquettish little bows. The pretty round 
over-skirts of to-day will not be discarded, but 
will be oddly remodeled by draping the right side 
high by a bow placed quite far back, while the 
left will hang plainly to the edge of the dress 
skirt, and the clinging front breadth will be but- 
toned its entire length to the breadth next it on 
each ‘side by large buttons and bound button- 
holes. 

Tabliers are narrow, often covering but one 
breadth, and never extending beyond the first 
side gore, which is now sloped closely, measur- 
ing only a finger-length across the top, where it 
is sewed to the belt without a particle of fullness. 
This first side breadth is very often trimmed dif- 
ferently from the front breadth, and it has be- 
come a decided fashion to have some lengthwise 
trimming on each side, from belt to foot. This 
is either a row of four folds, widening gradually 
toward the foot, or else shirred puffs; this trim- 
ming is more often used to cover the second side 
breadths, thus separating the front of the skirt 
from the back, and forming the dividing line for 
the two kinds of trimming around the foot of 
the dress. ‘Trabliers of diagonal folds and the 
shirred perpendicular puffs have already been de- 
scribed ; the prettiest horizontal tabliers consist 
of three clusters, each made up of a broad side 
=a with a much narrower pleating (called 

nife-blade pleating) falling upon it, while the 
heading is four bias folds turned upward accord- 
ing to the latest caprice, and very irregularly 
folded, instead of the prim, smooth, turned-down 
folds now in use. In dresses of two shades the 
first three breadths of the skirt are light, the 
three back ones dark, 


HOW TO MAKE SKIRTS CLING CLOSELY. 


The new skirts show a simple plan for massing 
their fullness behind, which also produces a pan- 
ier puff, shortens the back breadths for the street, 
or gives them a pretty sweep when worn as 
demi-trains, This is done by putting a draw- 
ing string across the three back breadths, on the 
wrong side, about half a yard below the belt. 
When this is drawn tightly the three front 
breadths cling closely, and the back has a bouf- 





fant puff, which is easily shortened for the street 
by a couple of tapes hanging from the belt and 
buttoned to the shirred tape-cover below. 


SKIRT TRIMMINGS. 


The new skirt trimmings are pleatings of silk 
of two shades, shirred flounces, puffs made by 
reversed pleats, and folds turned upward and 
lopping. With long over-skirts the trimming on 
the foot of the lower skirt is quite narrow in 
front, and widens gradually on the sides and 
back. ‘The new pleatings are alternate strips 
from one to two inches wide of light and dark 
silk, as two shades of brown, or else of contrast- 
ing colors, such as plum and blue, or else salmon 
and chestnut brown. This is pleated to bring 
the darkest silk on top, while the lighter shade 
is folded under, and appears only as a shaded 
facing. ‘To do this fold the light strip double, 
making the seam at its edge the beginning of 
the dark strip, which is left its full width. 
French modistes use the sewing-machine more 
than formerly, and merely stitch the lower edge 
of such pleatings, while the upper is faced with 
the lighter shade, and the whole is sewed on 
an inch below the top, leaving a slight frill 
above. Pretty shirred flounces straight around 
the skirt are half a yard deep, and may be either 
of straight or bias silk; about six breadths are 
used on round French skirts. They have a 
narrow hem at the top, and an inch-wide hem, 
done with blind stitches, below. The gathering 
begins: an inch from the top, and consists of 
half a dozen rows of gauging, that is, successive 
rows of gathering strings about half an inch 
apart, or else it. is drawn up to form three 
shirred puffs, each two inches wide, with two 
drawing strings between each puff. To make 
this more dressy, a knife-blade pleating is some- 
times put on the lower edge of the flounce. Va- 
rious arrangements of shirred flounces will be 
the popular fashion for all summer fabrics such 
as grenadine, batiste, muslin, and light woolen 
materials; the gathered puffs are excellent for 
wash dresses, as they are easily laundried when 
folded in the middle and ironed like a ruffle, 
then opened. A shirred band two-eighths wide, 
with a ruffle on each edge, will also be placed on 
hemmed muslin skirts without flounces‘at the 
of the hem. Two or three narrow flounces, wit 
two shirred puffs in each flounce, make a pretty 
trimming for striped summer silk skirts. Striped 
silk or woolen flounces may be bias, but straight 
shirred flounces wash best, and will look quite 
as well in muslin, batiste, and linen. Other pret- 
ty puffs are made of reversed pleats like the fa- 
miliar marquise puff. We have described above 
the pretty heading made of clusters of lapped bias 
folds turned upward, 


SILKS OF TWO SHADES, 


For making a.spring dress of two shades of 
silk the prettiest model is of brown faille—soft 
dove-color with dark leaf brown. The square 
basque of dark silk has a straight plastron of the 
dove shade, fastened by two rows of buttons down 
the front; the back is a round waist, with a fan 
sewed on, made of alternate pleats of the two 
shades ; the light Medicis collar shows its dark 
lining along the edge ; light sleeves, with dark 
cuff and stiff Henri III. puff around the armhole. 
The demi-train has three light front breaths 
separated from three dark back ones by four 
folds of the two shades laid down the second side 
seam ; a drawing string holds the back in posi- 
tion. Around the foot is the new pleating of 
two shades, only a finger deep in front, widening 
to three fingers behind, where a second row is 
added. ‘i’:e tablier covering the three front 
breadths has clusters of wide pleating that show 
only the dark shade, headed by narrower light 
pleating, and four upturned folds of the dark 
brown. The intricate bouffant drapery behind 
consists of four half breadths of the alternate 
shades corded on the edge, and tied in a puff 
with hanging ends. 


WOOL AND SILK SUITS. 

How to make spring costumes for church, vis- 
iting, and brides’ traveling suits is the query of 
correspondents, Pretty shades of gray, either 
the clear hue, or the slate gray with blue tinges, 
or the greenish sage gray, are selected for these ; 
the skirt and sleeves are silk, the over dress and 
flounces are cashmere or vigogne. A tasteful 
French design for these has a sage gray silk 
skirt, trimmed with a straight vigogne flounce 
three fingers deep in front, and much deeper be- 
hind. The lower edge has a bias green velvet 
band two inches wide, while the upper part is 
sewed down twice in revers pleats that form a 
puff. ‘The long apron over-skirt of vigogne, cord- 
ed on the edge with velvet, has the front breadth 
buttoned down each seam by large buttons in 
velvet-bound button-holes; it has two narrow 
side gores and a full back breadth, is draped 
high by a green velvet bow on the left side, and 
hangs long on the left. The English basque of 
cashmere, corded with green velvet, has silk 
sleeves with velvet cuffs, and a velvet Medicis 
collar. An extra garment worn over this is a 
sleeveless loose jacket, quite long, with a pointed 
velvet hood, side pockets, and a breast pocket, 


STRIPED SPRING SILKS. 


Even stripes of white with a color are chosen 
for summer silks, A pretty fashion of making 
these is to have one deep bias shirred flounce 
around the skirt, or else two narrower ones. Let 
the over-skirt have a sharp-pointed apron of two 
sloped breadths, with a seam down the middle, 
on which are four bows of bias silk; its three 
draped full back breadths are square on the sides, 
and the whole is edged by a bias ruffle, headed by 
a band or cluster of upturned folds. ‘The basque 
is much longer in front than behind, is trimmed 
with fringe or a ruffle, and the coat sleeves have 
cuffs with a bias scarf tied around them. Medi- 
cis collar and ruff of the silk, 





VARIETIES, 


Loose soft irregular puffs of white crépe lisse 
trim the neck and wrists of French costumes. 

Tortoise-shell buttons an inch in diameter, 
with plain surface, are $8 a dozen. Smoked 
pearl buttons, plain and engraved finely, are 
shown in three sizes for waist, skirt, and wrap, 
and cost from 75 cents up to $7 25 a dozen. 
Cut. steel buttons will remain in fashion for 
spring woolen and silk costumes. Opal-tinted 
pearl buttons are used in abundance on French 
dresses. They cost from $1 50 a dozen up- 
ward. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ArNoLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tartor; and Miz- 
LER & GRANT. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Marquise Maria BRIGNOLE-SALE has pre- 
sented her historical palace of Palazzo Rossa to 
the city of Genoa, in which it is situated. The 
revenue of the building, one of the most re- 
nowned in Europe, will be applied to the en- 
couragement of literature and art, and the pur- 
chase of artistic treasures for the city. The pal- 
ace contains a very valuable collection of paint- 
ings by Vanpyck, Guipo, TINTORETTO, PauL 
VERONESE, and other old masters. 

—At the marri of Colonel Jonn Hay to a 
daughter of Mr. Amasa Stong, of Cleveland, a 
small company of friends only was present, 
among them WHITELAW REID, of the 7’ribune ; 
Epwin M. Stanton, Jun., son of the late Sec- 
retary of War; and Ropert LIncoty, son of the 
late President. 

—Mrs. Chief Justice Warre was formerly Miss 
Ame tia C. Warner, of Lyme, Connecticut. In 
early life it was proposed to her that she should 
Waite, and she waited. 

'—To strengthen the position taken by one of 
the fugitive poets of the age, that ‘‘ names gen- 
erally go by opposites,” the following facts are 
adduced : 

“Mr. Barker's as mute as a fish in the sea; 

Mr. Miles never moves on a journey; 
Mr. Saieoed sits up until half after three; 


—There is a gentleman of the name of Jongs 
in the town of Eureka, Nevada, whose beard is 
three feet three inches long. It is of splendid 
growth, almost as soft and fine as a lady’s hair, 
and is really a curiosity in its way. Mr. Jongs 
stands six feet and one inch high, and his beard, 
when allowed its liberty, strikes him about the 
knees. Heseldom, however, makes a display of 
it. He usually keeps it braided and confined 
within his shirt bosom, so. that ns seeing 
him on the street would not dream that his 
beard was of more than ordinary length. 

—Celebrities have a weakness for favorite 
dishes: thus, Turers is as fond of coffee as 
VOLTAIRE ; Rossint had a partiality for maca- 
roni when prepared by his own hands, as he 
often did to surprise his guests ; SCHILLER loved 
hams; Napo.eon L, roast chicken ; NaPOLEON 
III. delighted in mutton stew; Lessine@ was as 
happy as a king over a dish of lentils; Tasso 
doted on preserved fruits and jam; arshal 
M‘Mauon’s gastronomic leaning is for the 
“birds of Venus,” less poetically known as 
pigeons. 

—Mr. Sam Menpvet, Englishman, recently 
sold some “‘ superfluous’’ pictures for $750,000 ; 
among them was LanpDsEER’s ‘Otter Hunt,” 
which went for $30,000. It was afterward sold 
to Baron Grant for $40,000, and it is now stated 
that Messrs. AGNEW, the dealers, have offered 
$50,000 for it. 

—Mrs. Agassiz has finally completed, and 
ready for the press, the life of her husband, upon 
which she has been at work for several years. 

—Mr. SpurGEoN has during the last seventeen 
years received 13,000 persons into his church, 
erected thirty-six chapels in London, and sup- 

lied the same with ministers trained in a col- 

ege of his own founding. 

—Mrs. IMoGENE Brown, so well known as 
one of the best singers of church music we have 
had in New York, has made her début in opera 
in Italy, and is pronounced by the press to have 
made a decided success. rs. Brown is the 
daughter of a prominent lawyer in Buffalo, and 
her husband is the son of the late Wi.1aM O. 
Brown, for many years one of the leading mer- 
chants of that city. 

—The following advertisement, which recent- 
[oo in a Hessian journal, shows the con- 

ition of Protestant ministers in some parts of 
Germany: 

“ A minister's wif forty-two the daugh- 
ter of one of the capaten noe aoaee, hon re. 
viously obtained her husband’s permission, to obtain 
employment as a cook, in consequence of the pressure 
of circumstances. She has so far brought up five 
sons and two daughters that they are independent of 
her, and believes her greater experience will command 
better wages than those which either of her daughters 


could obtain. The name of this unfortunate person is 
known to the editor.” 


—Prime donne find not only personal de- 
light in singing for worthy charities, but, in the 
long-run, pecuniary gain. One of the most 
gifted of modern artistes, Mlle. TretsENs, has re- 
cently given her services gratuitously in concerts 
for the benefit of the poor of Dublin. The la- 
dies of that city, in — presented her with 
a poplin dress of Irish manufacture, and the 
poor Sisters of Charity enriched her with a 

uantity of embroidery worked by themselves. 

f the embroidery the lady kept one little col- 
lar, and, returning the rest to the nuns, begged 
them to dispose of it for the benefit of the poor, 
saying, ‘‘ As to the collar, I shall never part with 
it; worked by your hands, which have labored 
so tenderly for the sick and helpless, I regard it 
as sacred.’ 

—The figure of the Japanese young woman 
up to the age of fourteen, or as long as she has 
the free use of her limbs, is a model of symme- 
try. When she reaches the age of sixteen, with- 
out having done any thing to impair it, she is a 
wonder to the eye, and remains so until twenty- 
five, or possibly a little later. Then she ceases 
to charm for a certain period in any way, ex- 
eepting by her manner, and that is generally 
preserved to the last. But as she grows old 








she has a chance of becoming quite delightful 
again. There is nothing nicer than a dignified 
and white-haired old Japanese lady. She is «l- 
— happy, for she is always much respected . 
and cherished by her youngers, and at a certain 
age the natural high-breeding of the race appears 
in her to attain its crystallization. Whatever 
her station in life, she is almost always sure to 
suggest an idea of ancient nobility, and to be 
surrounded by an atmosphere of an Oriental 
Faubourg St. Germain. 

—It is reported, though not in any of the 
American Reports, that one of the ancestors of 
Chief Justice Waits was Taomas Wayte. He 
was a member of the British Parliament in the 
time of CROMWELL, and was one of the judges 
who condemned to death King Cuarues L., and 
signed the warrant for his execution. 

—As illustrating the frugal habits of the late 
8. A. Hrrcxcoock, it is said that he had preserved 
all his life the blue cotton handkerchief in which 
all his worldly possessions were tied up when 
he started out in the world to get a living, and 
that the first fifty dollars which he ever earned 
over his expenses were deposited in the savings- 
bank, and remained there at the time of his de- 
cease. It is believed that during his life he gave 
away more than $650,000, and since his death 
the $5000 which he had promised to the Pacific 
Theological Seminary has been paid by his heirs. 

—President Exior goes to Europe to seek for 
a@ successor to AGassiz, and also to perfect a 
system of commons for the new Memorial Hall, 
with its projected kitchen apparatus and furni- 
ture, equal to feeding 600 tres soar at from $4 to 
$4 50 per week. 

—The Boston Evening Journal states that “one 
of the hardest-worked men in Washington is 
General Bascock, the President’s private secre- 
tary. He blends traits that seldom unite—great 
executive force ‘with urhanity and politeness. 
His door stands open. All comers who have 
business with the Executive Department are 
met, and their calls at once attended to. The 
pathway to the President’s room is through that 
of General BaBcock. He is run down all day. 
But he is as cheerful and polite to the last comer 
as to the first. Not alone in this department is 
he the right man in the right place. 

—Ex-Congressman FRaNK PALMER has se- 
cured the controlling interest in the Chicago 
Inter- Ocean, of which paper he has for some time 

ast been editor-in-chief and part. proprietor. 
The I.-O. is one of the most enterprising of 
Western journals. 

—Mr. WEED writes a note to thé Herald say- 
ing that he has recovered his watch. It was 
handed to him a few evenings since by Police 
Commissioner SmiTH, who declined on the part 
of the detectives who had been diligently em- 
ployed PE as eg “hy the case’’ to receive any 
py wee ae r. WEED says the watch was 
‘a New-Year’s present from my friend the late 
James SavaGe, of Albany, in 1833. After the 
decease of a son and daughter the watch was 
sent by my wife, without my knowledge, to Ge- 
neva, in Switzerland, where a portrait of Mary 
was beautifully enameled on the outer and ap- 
propriate memorials of James engraved upon 
the inner case. It came back with these endear- 
ing associations as a surprise on a New-Year’s 
Day. Subsequently, after the death of my wife, 
her photograph was added. The chain was @ 
present from Governor FisH, on the occasion 
of his leaving the executive chair. This his- 
tory of a family souvenir will enable you to 
judge how sensibly its loss was felt, and with 
what grateful joy its return was welcomed.” 

—Professor FAWCETT, one of the most eminent 
of British men of letters, has lost his seat in Par- 
liament, having been defeated by Mr. ASHBURY, 
a distinguished sailor man, formerly president 
of England’s principal yacht club, and owner of 
one of the fastest punts of his country. He was 
over here a year or two ago, a-sailing with our 
yachtsman, and sailed into the newspapers to 
the extent of several columns, in which he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the business of the 
amateur mariner of this republic was not man- 
aged on an even keel. We think AsHBury lost 
some ducats over here. 

—The wife of an officer under General Crook, 
on a visit to her mother in San Francisco, 
took with her from Prescott, as nurse for her 
two babies, a young female Apache of thir- 
teen Arizona summers. Becoming somewhat 
fatigued by her monotonous duties, the attend- 
ing Apache one day petulantly exclaimed, ‘‘One 
toby enough; two babies too much!” * Well,’ 
ironically replied the indignant grandmother, 
“which one shall we strangle?’ ‘‘ Florence,” 
answered the young savage, quick as lightning. 
The captain’s wife’s two babies have no longer 
an Apache nurse. 

—The Rev. C. L. Taompson, of Chicago, de- 
clined a $5000 call to Louisville, acknowledging 
that the offer was a generous one, and adding 
that “none of these things move me.” Prompt- 
ly came back a telegram, ‘‘ We have added $500 
to move you and your furniture.” 

—Dean STANLEY’s sermon at the wedding of 
the Duke of Edinburgh was on the “ Marriage at 
Cana,”’ and was quiteeloquent. He concluded by 
saying: “It is now nearly eight hundred years 
since the last nuptial alliance between the royal 
houses of England and of Russia, when, in the 
dim twilight between history and fable, the 
greatest and best of the early princes of Mus- 
covy, VLADIMIR MONONACHUS, wooed and won 
the love of the Princess Gytta, the daughter of 
King Haroxp, the last of the Saxons....Had it 
been possible in those distant days for Rocct, 
the old sea-king, first founder of the Russian em- 
pire, or, in the later days, for PETER, its mighty 
renovator, to have chosen the future destiny o 
one of the daughters of their race, they would 
have rejoiced that the alliance should have been 
formed with a sailor prince, the pride of that 
gallant profession which was to that early chief, 
and yet more to that wonderful creator of the 
Russian navy, so deep, so delightful an inter- 
est. Had ALFRED the Great looked onward for 
a partner who should cheer and ennoble the ca- 
reer of the first and only English: prince, the 
only one of all the lengthened line who, coming 
to man’s estate, has borne that glorious name, 
he, the wisest and best of England's xings, would 
have welcomed with no ordinary gladness, in this 
union of the West and the East, the advance- 
ment of those designs, which he acknow ledged 
so far beyond his age, for bringing bis Western 
Anglo-Saxon realm into contact with the dis- 
tant races of Asia; he would have blessed, the 
day which would give an additional piedge of 
peace and good-will among the foremost nations 
and the foremost churches of Christendom.” 
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Knitted and last ten of 
Crochet . ae my vane pia 
% { Wy 
“hd e beginning aN PR a 
» Leggings for and end of 
SS Girl from each round. 
4 to 6 Years Chain off the 


last st. on the 
needle. Bor- 
der the outer Eperne ror LINGERIE, ETc. 

edge of the 

cuffs with one round of single crochet. Trim the cuffs on 
the upper edge with a strip of swan’s-down, and set on a 
small bow as shown by the illustration. Buttons and but- 
ton-loops serve for closing. ‘ 

The leggings are worked with white zephyr worsted in a 
kind of Afghan (Victoria) stitch. Fig. 54, Supplement, gives 
the pattern for the leggings. For each legging work two 
equal parts from this pattern, and begin each part on the un- 
der edge of the front with a foundation of 6 st. for the first 
pattern row. The Afghan stitches, of which the following 
is a variety, are always worked in pattern rows, each of which 
counts 2 rounds : 
—l round go- 
ing forward, in 
which the st. 
are taken up, 
and 1 round go- 
ing back, in 
which the st. 
are cast off.— 
Ist round of 
the first pattern 
row. — Always 
ziternately lay 
the thread on 
the needle from 
the back to- 
ward the front, 
and take up 1 
st. from the 
next st. of the 





old. 
Tue hood is 
knitted with white zephyr worsted and wooden needles, and is 
edged with two crocheted rounds. The‘trimming consists of 
white swan’s-down and bows of white silk ribbon. Figs. 52 and 
53, Supplement, give one-half of the pattern for the hood. Be- 
gin the crown from the back edge, according to the pattern 
Fig. 52, with a foundation of 12 st. (stitch), and on these knit 
in rounds, going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—All 
knit plain. 2d round,—Always alternately 1 k. (knit plain), 
slip 1 st., pass the working thread behind this st. to the next 
st. Now repeat 
always alternate- 
ly the Ist and 2d) \\ 
rounds, but the + \ 
st. which are knit 
off should always 
come transposed, 
The widening 
and narrowing 
are done on the 
outer edge to suit 
the pattern. The 
st. which are to 
be widened are 
always cast on at 
the end of the 
round, and for 
the narrowing 2 
or 3 st. are knit 
off as 1 st. Be- 
gin the cape of 
the hood in the 
middle of the 





KyitTep AnD Crocuet Hoop, Murr, Currs, anp LEGGINGS 
FoR Girt FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


back, according For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs, 52-54. foundation. In Cap Basket. 




















to Fig. 53, Supplement, 
with a foundation of 3 st., and knit 
the cape in the design of the crown. 
In order to obtain, the shape of the 
pattern widen and narrow on the 
outer edge. Having finished the 
knitting, gather the crown on the 
back edge to suit the width of the 
neck of the cape, and overseam both 
parts together from the wrong side, 
according to the corresponding fig- 
ures. Border the outer edge of the 
hood first with one round of single 
crochet, in doing which gather the 
crown somewhat, especially: in the 
middle of the front. ‘Then work one 
round of de. (double crochet), always 
1 de. on each gt. in the preceding 
Scissors-Case witH Neepie- round. Run A piece of elastic rib- 

Boox.—Fvtt Size. bon into the Upper veins of the de. 
on the front edge of the crown to 
make it fitsnugly. Finally, trim the 
hood, as shown by the illustration, 
with white swan’'s-down and bows of 
white silk ribbon, and fur- 


the 2d round ofeach pat- = For design see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 64. 
tern row always cast off 
the thread thrown over and the st. be- 
hind it in the first round as 1 st. In 
the first round of the following pattern 
rows always alternately lay the thread 
on the needle, and from the following 
st. and thread thrown over in the pre- 
ceding pattern row take up 1 st. For 
the widening on the left side of the leg- 
ging work a foundation in the beginning 
of the work the length of which should 
correspond to the left half of the lower 
outer edge, and in connection with this 
work the foundation st. for the first pat- 
ternrow. From these foundation st., de- 
signed for the widening, always take up 
pe requisite number of st. in the first 
und of the respective pattern row, dc- 
cording to the pattern Fig. 54, Supple- 
ment, and in the pattern rows without 
widening, after finishing every first 
round of a pattern row, only fasten the 
working thread to the next 
foundation st. for the widen- 





nish it with strings. ’ ing, but take up no st. from 
For the muff knit with Fig. 1.—EmBrorpERED NEWSPAPER STAND. this inthe nextround. For 
white zephyr worsted and (See Fig. 2, Page 157.] the widening on 


wooden needles the right side of 
a strip fifteen inches and three-quarters long | the work always, after finishing a pattern 
and nine inches and a quarter | row, work the requisite number 
wide, on a foundation of 40 st., | of chain stitches, and from these 
in rounds going back | take up 1 st. each in 

and forth, in the de- | the next round. For 



























sign of the 
hood. After 
finishing the 
strip sew up the 
ends from the wrong side 
with overhand stitches. 
Border each side with 3 
erocheted rounds similar 
to those on the outer edge of the 
hood. Furnish the muff with silk 
lining and wadding, trim it. with 
swan’s-down as shown by the illus- 


the widening: in 
the middle of 
the work in the 
first round of a 
pattern row take up the st. 
to be widened each from a 
horizontal chain stitch be- 
tween two vertical veins of 
st. In narrowing, in the 
second round of the pattern row work 
from 2 to 3 st. and the threads thrown 


over togeth- 
er in 1 st., 
and from the 
ae! veins of these 
st. take up’only 1 st. in the 
following round.” In order 
to form the ‘curve’at the : 
knee of the legging crochet, 
according to the” pattern, 


tration, and 
through _ the 
de. of the sec- 
ond crocheted 
round run white silk ribbon 
an inch wide, the ends of 
which are tied in a knot. 
For each cuff knit with 
white worsted 28 rounds in 






































Fig. 1.—Insertion 1x VENETIAN the same design on a foun- Hanprercuir Borper.—Port several ; inserted pattern Fig. 2.—Epe1nc 1x GENOESE 
EMBROIDERY. dation of 25 st., but in the Lace EMBROIDERY. rows at intervals. Having : EMBROIDERY. 
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Crocnet Epoine ror LINGERI®, ETC. 


edge st. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the two upper veins of the next de. in the preceding round, 5 ch. 
(chain stitch), with these pass over 1 st. 
de. on the middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, | ch., 
1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch., L ch., and repeat from *. 
Then fold the three rounds which are crocheted on one 
side of the legging over the other side to their full width, 
and fasten them there by means of buttons, which are 
séwed on at regular intervals. A strip of white swan’s- 
down borders the top of the leggings, and a small bow 
of white silk ridbon set on in the middle of the front be- 
low the strip of swan’s-down completes the trimming. 
The leggings are finished with leather bands, 


Crochet Edging for trimming Lingerie, etc. * 

Tuts edging is worked with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 80. Ona foundation of the requisite length crochet 
as follows: 1st round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next foundation st. (stitch), 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), with this pass over 1 st. 2d rownd.—Always 


alternately 1 sc. 
on the next ch. 
in the preceding 
round,1 ch., with 
this pass over the 
sc. 8dround.— 
* 1 se. on the 
next ch. in the 
preceding round, 
1 p. (picot; for 
this crochet 1 ch., 
take the needle 
out of the loop, 
insert it from the 
upper toward the 
under side in the 
front horizontal 
and in the verti- 
cal vein of the'sc., 
throw the thread 
on the needle,and 
draw it through 
as a loop), 1 ch., 
with this pass 
over the sc. of the 
preceding round ; 
repeat from *. 
4th round. —2 
ch., * 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the next 
p- in the third 
round, 2 ch., 1 p. 
downward (to do 
this, work 2 ch., 
draw the needle For 
out of the st., lay 
the loop down- 


ward, hold it with the thumb of the left hand, then 
insert the needle in the upper vein of the first ch., 
throw the thread on the needle, and draw it 
through as a st.), 2 ch., 1 sl. on the second fol- 
lowing p. in the third round, 4 ch., 3 p. down- 
ward, 4 ch., with these pass over 3 p.; repeat 
from *. 5th round.—»x 1 se. on the upper vein 
of the next single p. in the preceding round, | p. 
like that described in the third round, 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the third of the next 4 ch. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 3 p. upward (to do this crochet 2 
ch., draw the needle out of the st., insert it in the 
lower vein of the first ch., and draw the thread 
through as a st.), 1 ch., 1 sc. on the second of the 


following 4 ch. in the preceding round, 
5 ch., and repeat from *. 6th round. 
—1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding round, *: one leaflet 
of 5 ch., 2 ste. (short treble crochet) 
on the first of the 5 ch., but work off 
the upper veins of the stc., not each 
separately, but together, drawing the 
thread through once, pass over the 
picot scallop in the preceding round, 
one leaflet of 2 ste.—the first ste. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch., the sec- 
ond on the lower vertical veins of the 
first stc., working off the upper veins 
of both ste., not each separately, but 
together; 5 ch., 1 sl. on the lower ver- 
tieal veins of the first stc., 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle of the next 5 ch. ; re- 


3d round.—3 ch., * 5 


Fig. 1.—Ortve Green CASHMERE 
Basque-Watst.—Back. 
— and description see Sup- 

plement, No. VI., Figs. 36-40. 





finished both parts of 
the legging, overseam 
them together from the 
wrong side from 57 to 
58. Then crochet on 


next 5 ch, in the 
preceding round, 
1 ch., 6 p. up- 
ward, 1 ch.; re- 


































































peat from *. 
one of the free length- 
wise sides, going back Point Lace 
and forth, 3 rounds, and Crochet 


the last of which also 
borders the upper edge 
of the legging, as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—Al- 
ways 1 de. on each 


Insertion for 
Lingerie, etc. 

For this inser- 
tion point lace 
braid woven with 
an open-work edge, 


lows: Ist round.— > 
work off the upper ve 
but together, drawing 
illustration, and work 


lower vertical veins of 
this pass over a corres 


responding portion of t 


‘at pe ¥ 
‘Wigan 


Sirk Tutte anp Bionpr Berna. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 59. 


peat from.*. 7th round.— x 1 se. on the vein between two 
leaflets worked in connection in. the preceding round, | ch., 
1 p. upward, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next ch. 
scallop consisting of 5 ch. in the preceding round, 7 ch., 1 p. 
upward, 1 ch.; repeat from *. 8th round.— x 5 ch., L se. 
on the second of the next 7 ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 
4 p. upward, 1 ch., 1 se. on the sixth of the following 7 ch. ; 


? 
repeat from *. 9th round.—»x I se. on the middle of the 


satin rolls, as s 


back are of pin 


green leaves. 


Fig. 1.—Briack Tarreta Dress.—Bacr. 
’ For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1*, 1°-8. 


Fig. 2.—Brack Tarreta Dress.—Fronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. I., Figs. 1°, 1°-8. 


veins of both stc. together, however; 5 ch., 1 sl. 
stitch) on the lower veins of the first stc. in the last leaflet 
and on the edge of the braid at the same time, 1 ch., with 


plement, No. VI., Figs. 36-40. 





Point Lace ann Crocnet Insertion 
FOR LINGERIE, FTC. 


as shown by the illustration, is required. Work the insertion with 
twisted crochet cotton, No. 100, in two equal halves, which are 
joined in the middle. Work first on one side of the braid as fol- 


1 sc. (single crochet) on the open- 


work edge of the braid, one leaflet of 5 ch. (chain stitch), 
2 ste. (short treble crochet) on the first of the 5 ch.. but 


ins of the stc., not each separately, 
the thread through once: pass over 


a corresponding part of the point lace braid, observing the 


one leaflet of 2 ste. (the first stc. on 


the open-work edge of the braid, and the second on the 


the first ste.), working off the upper 
(slip 


ponding portion of the braid ; repeat 


from *. 2d round.—On the other side of the braid * 1 
sc. on the open-work edge, 1 p. (picot—consisting of 7 ch. 
and 1 double crochet on the first of these), pass over a cor- 


he braid, and repeat from *. Work 
the other half of 
the insertion in 
a similar man- 
ner, but always 
after the first 
of two leaflets 
worked in con- 
nection fasten to 
the vein between 
two correspond- 
ing leaflets of 
the first half of 
the insertion. 


Silk Tulle 
and Blonde 
Bertha. 
For this ber 
tha cut of stiff 
lace two pieces 
from Fig. 59, 
Supplement, cov- 
er them with a 
puff of white silk 
tulle, and join 
them from 63 to 
64. Cover the 
seam with a 
piece of blonde 
two inches and 
seven - eighths 
wide, which is 





i sewed on i 
Basque-W alst.—Fronr. wi ~ a 
curves. Similar 
For pattern and description see Sup- blonde borders 


the under edge 
of the bertha. 


Along the neck and on the front edge of the right half 
of the bertha set on a box-pleated silk tulle ruche an 
inch and a quarter wide, and trim the bertha with pink 


hown by the illustration. The bows 


in the middle of the front and in the middle of the 


k satin also. On the left side of the 


bertha set a bunch of small pink, blue, and white 
roses and buds, to which is joined a long vine of 


This vine extends along the neck. 


Mignardise and Crochet Edgings for 
Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 156. 
THESE edgings are worked with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 60. For the edging Fig. 1 crochet en 


a foundation of the requisite length, 
lengthwise, as follows: Ist round. — 
Always alternately 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the next foundation st. 
(stitch), 2 ch. (chain stitch), with 
these pass over 2st. 2 and.— 
* 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on 
the next de. in the preceding round, 
3 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the 
same st. on which 1 stc. has already 
been worked, 3 ch., 1 stc. on the 
same st. on which 1 ste. and 1 se. 
were worked, pass over 5 st. ; repeat 
from *. 3d round.—l1 sec. on the 
two upper veins of the first ste. in 
the preceding round, then always 





Fig. 2.—EMBrOIDERY FOR NEWSPAPER STanp, Fic. 1, Pace 156.—Futt Size. 


a 
| 
b 
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alternately 8 ch., 1 sc. on the vein between the 
next 2 stc. 4th round.—»* 1 se. on the fourth 


of the next 8 ch. in the preceding round, 6 ch., 
1 sc, on the next st., 6 ch., and repeat from *. 
5th round. —* Three times alternately 1 de. on 
the next ch. loop in the preceding round, | p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first 
of these), then 1 de, on the same loop on which 
the preceding 3 de. were worked, 2 ch., 1 sc. 
on the next ch. scallop in the preceding round, 2 
ch. ; repeat from ¥. 

For the edging Fig. 2 use a piece of mignar- 
dise furnished with single loops on one side, and 
with treble loops fastened on one long loop on 
the other side. Crochet first on that side of the 
mignardise which is furnished with treble loops, 
in the following manner: Ist round.—* 1 sc. 
on the middle of the next three loops fastened 
on one loop, 9 ch., fasten to the upper vein of 
the sc., 4 sc., 1 sdc. (short double crochet), 4 de., 
1 ch., 4 de., 1 sde., 4 se. on the 9 ch. worked 
previously, 1 se, on the same loop on which 1 
sc. has already been worked, 5 ch. ; repeat from 
%. 2d round.—»* 1 sc, on the two upper veins 
of the next sdc. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 4 
se. separated each by 5 ch. on the next single ch. 
between 4 de. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the two upper veins of the next sdc. ; repeat 
from *. Crochet on the other side of the mi- 
gnardise one round as follows : Always alternate- 
ly 1 sc. on the next loop, 2 ch. 





{((Concladed from No, 8, page 127.) 


LADY ANNA. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “‘ Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonda,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
THINGS ARRANGE THEMSELVES. 


Bet the Countess never gave way an inch. 
The following was the answer which she return- 
ed to the note written to her by Aunt Julia: 

“The Countess Lovel p ta her compliments to 
Miss Lovel. The Countess disapproves altogether of 
the marriage which is about to take place between 
Lady Anna Lovel and Mr. Daniel Thwaite, and will 
take no part in the ceremony.” 


** By heavens, she is the best Lovel of us all!” 
said the rector, when he read the letter. 

This reply was received at Yoxham three days 
before any answer came either from Lady Anna 
or from the tailor. Daniel had received his 
communication from the young lord, who had 
called him ‘‘ Dear Mr. Thwaite,” who had writ- 
ten quite familiarly about the coming nuptials 
with his ‘‘cousin Anna,” had bade him come 
down and join the family “like a good fellow,” 
and had signed himself, ‘‘ Yours always most 
sincerely, Lovel.” ‘‘It almost takes my breath 
away,” said the tailor to his sweetheart, laughing. 

“They are cousins, you know,” said Lady 
Anna. ‘And there was a little girl there [ 
loved so much.” 

** They can’t but despise me, you know,” said 
the tailor. 

“*Why should any one despise you ?” 

“No one should—unless I be mean and des- 
icable. But they do; you may be sure of it. 
t is only human nature that they should. We 

are made of different fabric, though the stuff 
was originally the same. I don’t think I should 
be at my ease with them. I should be half 
afraid of their gilt and their gingerbread, and 
should be ashamed of myself because I was so. 
I should not know how to drink wine with them, 
and should do a hundred things which would 
make them think me a beast.” 

“I don’t see why you shouldn't hold up your 
head with any man in England,” said Lady 
Anna. 

** And so I onght—bat I shouldn't. I should 
be awed by those whom I feel to be my infe- 
riors. I had rather not. We had better keep 
to ourselves, dear!” But the girl begged for 
some delay. It was a matter that required to 
be considered. If it were necessary for her to 
quarrel with all her cousins for the sake of her 
husband—with the bright fainéant young Earl, 
with Aunts Jane and Julia, with her darling Min- 
nie, she would do so. The husband should be to 
her in all respects the first and foremost. For his 
sake, now that she had resolved that she would 
be his, she would if necessary separate herself 
from all the world. She had withstood the prayers 
of her mother, and she was sure that nothing 
else could move her. But if the cousins were 
willing to accept her husband, why should he 
not be willing to be accepted? Pride in him 
might be as weak as pride in them. If they 
would put out their hands to him, why should 
he refuse to put out his own? ‘Give me a day, 
Daniel, to think about it.” He gave her the day, 
and then that great decider of all things, Sir Will- 
iam, came to him, congratulating him, bidding 
him be of good cheer, and saying fine things of 
the Lovel family generally, Our tailor received 
him courteously, having learned to like t've man, 
notwithstanding that he had behaved with hon- 
esty and wisdom in regard to his client, and re- 
specting him as one of the workers of the day ; 
but he declared that for the Lovel family, as a 
family—he did not care for them particularly. 
“They are poles asunder ‘from me,” he said. 

“Not so,” replied Sir William. “They were 
poles asunder, if you will; but by your good 
fortune and merit, if you will allow me to say so, 
you have traveled from the one pole very far 
toward the other.” 

Clans like my own pole a deal the best, Sir Will- 


** Tam an older man than you, Mr. Thwaite, 
and allow me to assure yon that yon are wrong.” 








‘* Wrong in preferring those who work for 
their bread to those who eat it in idleness ?” 

**Not that; bat wrong in thinking that there 
is not hard work done at the one pole as well as 
the other; and wrong also in not having per- 
ceived that the best men who come up from age 
to age are always migrating from that pole which 
you say you prefer to the antipodean pole‘to 
which you are tending yourself. I can under- 
stand your feeling of contempt for an idle lord- 
ling, but you should remember that lords have 
been made lords in nine cases out of ten for 
good work done by them to the benefit of their 
country.” 

**Why should the children of lords be such 
to the tenth and twentieth generation ?” 

** Come into Parliament, Mr. ‘Thwaite, and if 
you have views on that subject opposed to he- 
reditary peerages, express them there. It isa 
fair subject for argument. At present I think 
that the sense of the country is in favor of an 
aristocracy of birth, But be that as it may, do 
not allow yourself to despise that condition of so- 
ciety which it is the ambition of all men to enter.” 

** It is not my ambition.” 

“Pardon me. When you were a workman 
among workmen, did you not wish to be their 
leader? When you were foremost among them, 
did you not wish to be their master? If you 
were a master tradesman, would you not wish to 
lead and guide your brother tradesmen? Would 
you not desire wealth in order that you might 
be assisted by it in your views of ambition? If 
you were an alderman in your borough, would 
you not wish to be the mayor? If mayor, would 
you not wish to be its representative in Parlia- 
ment? If in Parliament, would you not wish to 
be heard there? Would you not then clothe 
yourself as those among whom you lived, eat as 
they ate, drink as they drank, keep their hours, 
fall into their habits, and be one of them? The 
theory of equality is very grand.” 

‘The grandest thing in the world, Sir William.” 

*€It is one to which all legislative and all hu- 
man efforts should and must tend. All that is 
said and all that is done among people that have 
emancipated themselves from the thralldom of 
individual aggrandizement serve to diminish in 
some degree the distance between the high and 
thelow. But could you establish absolute equal- 
ity in England to-morrow, as it was to have been 
established in France some half century ago, the 
inequality of men’s minds and character would 
re-establish an aristocracy within twenty years. 
The energetic, the talented, the honest, and the 
unselfish will always be moving toward an aris- 
tocratic side of society, because their virtues will 
beget esteem, and esteem will beget wealth, and 
wealth gives power for good offices.” 

** As when one man throws away forty thou- 
sand a year on race-courses.” 

**When you make much water boil, Mr. 
Thwaite, some of it will probably boil over. 
When two men run a race, some strength must 
be wasted in fruitless steps beyond the goal. It 
is the fault of many patriotic men that, in their 
desire to put down the evils which exist, they 
will see only the power that is wasted, and have 
no eyes for the good work done. The subject 
is so large that I should like to discuss it with 
you when we have more time. For the present 
let me beg of you, for your own sake as well as 
for her who is to be your wife, that you will not 
repudiate —s offered to you by her family. 
It will show a higher manliness in you to go 
among them, and accept among them the posi- 
tion which your wife’s wealth and your own ac- 
quirements will give you, than to stand aloof 
moodily because they are aristocrats.” 

“ You can make yourself understood when you 
speak, Sir William.” 

‘*T am glad to hear you say so,” said the law- 
yer, smiling. 

**T can not, and so you have the best of me. 
But you can’t make me like a lord, or think that 
a young man ought to wear a silk gown,” 

“T quite agreewith you that the silk gown 
should be kept for their elders ;” and so the con- 
versation was ended. 

Daniel ‘Thwaite had not been made to like a 
lord, but the eloquence of the urbane la was 
not wasted on him. Thinking of it all as he 
wandered alone through the streets, he began to 
believe that it would be more manly to do as he 
was advised than to abstain because the doing 
of the thing would in itself be di le to 
him. On the following day Lady Anna was 
with him as usual; for the pretext of his wound 
still afforded to her the means of paying to him 
those daily visits which in happier circumstances 
he would naturally have paid to her. ‘‘ Would 
you like to go to Yoxham ?” he said. She look- 
ed wistfully up into his face: With her there 
was a real wishthat the poles might be joined 
together by her future husband. She had found, 
as she had thought of it, that she could not make 
herself either happy or contented except by mar- 
rying him, but it had not been without regret 
that she had consented to destroy altogether the 
link which bound her to the noble blood of the 
Lovels. She had been made to appreciate the 
sweet flavor of aristocratic influences, and now 
that the Lovels were willing to receive her in 
spite of her marriage, she was more than willing 
to accept their offered friendship. ‘‘ If you real- 
ly wish it, you shall go,” he said. 

“ But you must go also.” 

**Yes—for one day. And I must have a pair 
of gloves and a black coat.” 

** And a blue one—to be married in.” 

** Alas me! Must I have a pink silk gown to 
walk about in early in the morning ?” 


“*You shall if you like, and I'll make it for you.” | 


‘I'd sooner see you darning my worsted stock- 
ings, sweetheart.” 
“* T can do that too.” 


« And I shall have to go to church in a coach, | the 


and come back in another, and all the people 
will smel} sweet, and make eyes at me bebind 
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my back, and wonder among themselves how the 
tailor will behave himself.” 

“Phe tailor must behave himself properly,” 
said Lady Anna. 

‘*'That’s just what he won't do—and can’t do. 
I know you'll be ashamed of me, and then we 
shall both be unhappy.” 

**T won't be ashamed of you. I will never be 
ashamed of you. I will be ashamed of them if 
they are not good to you. But, Daniel, you 
shall not go if you do not like it, What does 
it all signify, if you are not happy ?” 

**T will go,” saidhe. ‘* And now I'll sit down 
and write a letter to my lord.” 

” ‘Iwo letters were written accepting the invita- 
tion, As that from the tailor to the lord was 
short and characteristic, it shall be given. 

bs ORD,— much ob 
rout lordship invitation to Yoxhameand If/accept. 
ng it will make me a good fellow, I will accept it. I 


fear, however, that I can never be a proper fellow to 
your lordship, Not the less do I feel your courtesy, 


and I am, 
“With all sincerity, — 
ee et 


Lady Anna's reply to Aunt Julia was longer 
and less sententious, but it signified her intention 
of going down to Yoxham a week before the da 
settled for the marriage, which was now the 10t 
of July, She was much obliged, she said, to the 
rector for his goodness in promising to marry 
them; and as she had no friends of her own, she 
hoped that Minnie Lovel would be her bride- 
maid. There were, however, sundry other let- 


among them was one in which she was asked to 
bring Miss Alice Bluestone down with her, so 
that she might have one bride-maid over and be- 
yond those provided by the Yoxham aristocracy. 
To this arrangement Miss Alice Bluestone ac- 
ceded joyfully, in spite of that gulf of which she 
had whee aan and so accompanied, but without 
her lady’s-maid, Lady Anna returned to Yoxham 
that she might be there bound in holy matrimo- 
ny to Daniel Thwaite the tailor, by the hands of 
her cousin, the Rev. Charles Lovel. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE MARRIAGE, 


THe marriage was nearly all that a marriage 
should be when a Lady Anna is led to the hy- 
meneal altar. As the ceremony was transferred 
from Bloomsbury, London, to Yoxham, in York- 
shire, a license had been procured, and the banns 
of which Daniel Thwaite thought so much had 
been called in vain. Of course there are differ- 
ences in aristocratic marriage. All earls’ 
ters are not married at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, nor is it absolutely n ry that a bish- 
op should tie the knot, or that the dresses should 
be described in a newspaper. is was essen- 
tially a quiet marriage—but it was quiet with a 
splendid quietude, and the obscurity of it was 
graceful and decorous. As soon as the thing 
was settled—when it was a matter past doubt 
that all the Lovels were to sanction the marriage 
—the two aunts went to work heartily. Anoth- 
er Lovel girl, hardly more than seen before by 
any of the family, was gathered to the Lovel 
home as a third bride-maid, and, for the fourth, 
who should officiate but the eldest daughter of 
Lady Fitzwarren? The Fitzwarrens were not 
rich, did not go to town annually, and the occa- 
sions for social brilliancy in the country are few 
and far between. Lady Fitzwarren did not like 
to refuse her old friend Mrs. Lovel; and then 
Lady Anna was Lady Anna—or at any rate 
would be so as far as the newspapers of the day 
were concerned. Miss Fitzwarren allowed her- 
self to be attired in white and blue, and to offi- 
ciate in the procession—having, however, assured 
her most intimate friend, Miss De Moleyns, that 
no consideration on earth should induce her to 
allow herself to be kissed by the tailor. 

In the week previous to the arrival of Daniel 
Thwaite Lady Anna again ingratiated herself 
with the ladies at the rectory. During the days 
of her persecution she had been silent and ap- 
parently hard; but now she was again gentle, 
yielding, and soft. ‘I do like her manner, all 
the same,” said Minnie. ‘‘Yes, my dear. It’s 
a pity that it should be as it is to be, because she 
is very nice.” Minnie loved her friend, but 
thought it to be a thing of horror that her friend 
should marry a tailor. It was almost as bad as 
the story of the princess who had to marry a 
bear; worse, indeed, for Minnie did not at all 
believe that the tailor would ever turn out to be 
a gentleman, whereas she had been sure from 
the first that the bear would turn into a prince. 

Daniel came to Yoxham, and saw very little 
of any body at the rectory. He was taken in at 
the house of a neighboring squire, where he 
dined as a matter of course. He did call at the 
rectory, and saw his bride—but on that occasion 
he did not even see the rector. The squire took 
him to the church in the morning, dressed in a 
blue frock-coat, brown trowsers, and a gray cra- 
vat. He was very-much ashamed of his own 
clothes, but there was nothing about him to at- 
tract attention, had not every body known he 
was atailor. The rector shook hands with him 
politely but coldly. The ladies were more affec- 
tionate; and Minnie looked up into his face long 
and anxiously. ‘‘ He wasn’t very nice,” said she 
afterward, ‘‘ but I thought he'd be worse than 
that!” When the marriage was over he kissed 
his wife, but made no attempt upon the bride- 
maids, Then there was a breakfast at the rec- 





tory—which was a very handsome bridal ban- 
quet. On such occasions the part of the bride 
is always easily played. It is her duty to look 
| pretty if she can; and should she fail in that— 
| as brides usually do—her failure is attributed to 


of the bridegroom is more difficult. He should 


be manly, pleasant, composed, never flippant, | 


ters before the ceremony was performed, and | 





natural emotions of the occasion. ‘The part | 





able to say a few words when called upon, and 
quietly triumphant. This is almost more than 
mortal can achieve, and bridegrooms generally 
manifest some short-comings at the awful mo- 
ment. Daniel Thwaite was not successful. He 
was silent and almost morose. When Lady 
Fitzwarren congratulated him with high-flown 
words and a smile—a smile that was intended to 
combine something of ridicule with something 
of civility—he almost broke down in his attempt 
to answer her, ‘It is very good of you, my 
lady,” said he. Then she turned her back and 
whispered a word to the parson, and Daniel was 
sure that she was laughing at him. The hero 
of the day was the Solicitor-General. He made 
a speech, proposing health and prosperity to the 
newly married couple, He referred, but just re- 
ferred, to the trial, expressing the pleasure which 
all concerned had felt.in recognizing the rights 
and rank of the fair and noble bride as soon as 
the facts of the case had come to their knowl- 
edge. Then he spoke of the truth and long-con- 
tinued friendship and devoted constancy of the 
bridegroom and his father, saying that in the 
long experience of his life he had known noth- 
ing more touching or more graceful than the love 
which in early days had sprung up between the 
beautiful young girl and her earliest friend. He 
considered it to be among the happinesses of his 
life that he had been able to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Daniel Thwaite, and he expressed a 
hope that he might long be allowed to regard that 
gentleman as his friend. There was much ap- 
plause, in giving which the young Earl was cer- 
tainly the loudest. The rector could not bring 
himself to say a word. He was striving to do 
his duty by the head of his family, but he could 
not bring himself to say that the marriage be- 
tween Lady Anna Lovel and the tailor was a 
happy event. Poor Daniel was compelled to 
make some h in reply to his friend Sir 
William. ‘‘I am bad at speaking,” said he, 
‘atid I hope I shall be excused. I can ef say 
that I am under deep obligation to Sir William 
Patterson for what he has done for my wife.” 

The went away with a carriage and 
four horses to York, and the marriage was over. 
‘**T hope I have done right,” said the rector, in 
whispered confidence to Lady Fitzwarren, 

“I think you have, Mr. Lovel. I'm sure you 
have. The circumstances were very difficult, 
but I am sure you have done right. She must 
always be considered as the legitimate child of 
her ud 

“They say so,” murmured the rector, sadly. 

“ Just that. And as she will always be con- 
sidered to be the Lady Anna, you were bound 
to treat her as you have done. It was a pity 
that it was not done earlier, so that she might 
have formed a worthier connection. ‘The Earl, 
however, has not been altogether overlooked, 
and there is some comfort in that, I dare sa 
Mr..Thwaite may be a good sort of man, thou, 
he is—not just what the family could have wish- 
ed.” These words were undoubtedly — by 
her ladyship with much pleasure, Fitz- 
warrens were poor, and the Lovels were all rich. 
Even the young Earl was now fairly well to do 
in the world—thanks to the generosity of the 
newly found cousin. It was therefore pleasant 
to Lady Fitzwarren to allude to the family mis- 
fortune which must in some degree alloy the 
prosperity of her friends. Mr. Lovel understood 
it all, and sighed; but he felt no anger. He 
was grateful to Lady Fitzwarren for coming to 
his house at all on so mournful an occasion. 

And so we bid farewell to Yoxham. The rec- 
tor was an honest, sincere man, unselfish, true to 
his instincts, genuinely English, charitable, hos- 
pitable, a doer of to those aronnd him. In 
judging of such a character we find the difficulty 
of drawing the line between political sagacity and 
political Ln pe Had he been other than he 
was, he would probably have been less serviceable 
in his position. 

The bride and bridegroom went for their hon- 
ey-moon into Devonshire, and on their road they 

through London. Lady Anna Thwaite— 
for she had not, at least as yet, been able to drop 
her title—wrote to her mother, telling her of her 
arrival, and requesting permission to see her. 
On the following day she went alone to Keppel 
Street, and was admitted. ‘‘ Dear, dear mam- 
ma,” she said, throwing herself into the arms of 
her mother. 

**So it is done?” said the Countess. 

** Yes, mamma, we are i I wrote to 
you from York.” 

“T got your letter, but I could not answer it. 
What could I say? I wish it had not been so— 
but it is done. You have chosen for yourself, 
and I will not reproach you.” 

“Do not reproach me now, mamma.” 

** It would be useless. I will bear my sorrows 
in silence, such as they are. Do not talk to me 
of him, but tell me what is the life that is pro- 
posed for you.” 

They were to stay in the south of Devonshire 
for a month, and then to sail for the new colony 
founded at the Anti As to any permanent 
mode of life, no definite plan had yet been form- 
ed. They were bound for Sydney, and when 
there, ‘‘my hushand”—as Lady Anna called 
him, thinking that the word might be less pain- 
ful to the ears of her mother than the name of 
the man who had become so odious to her— 
would do as should seem good to him. They 
would, at any rate, learn something of the new 
world that was springing up, and he would then 
be able to judge whether he would best serve the 
purpose that he had at heart by remaining there 
or by returning to England. ‘‘ And now, mam- 
ma, what will you do?” 

‘*Nothing,” said the Countess. 

‘** But where will you live ?” 

“If [ could only find out, my child, where I 
might die, I would tell you that.” 

**Mamma, do not talk to me of dying.” 

“How should [ talk of my future life, my 
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dear? For what should I live? I had but you, 
and you have left me.” 

**Come with me, mamma.” 

“No, my dear. I could not live with him, 
nor he with me. It will be better that he and I 
should never see each other again.” 

** But you will not stay here?” 

‘No; I shall not stay here. I must use my- 
self to solitude, but the solitude of London is un- 
endurable, I shall go back to Cumberland, if I 
can find a home there, The mountains will re- 
mind me of the days which, sad as they were, 
were less sad than the present. I little dreamed 
then, when [ had gained every thing, my loss 
would be so great as it has been. Was the Earl 
there ?” 

** At our marriage? Oh yes, he was there.” 

**T shall ask him to do me a kindness. Per- 
haps he will let me live at Lovel Grange.” 

When the meeting was over, Lady Anna re- 
turned to her husband overwhelmed with tears. 
She was almost broken-hearted when she asked 
herself whether she had in truth been cruel to 
her mother. But she knew not how she could 
have done other than she had done. Her moth- 
er had endeavored to conquer her by hard usage, 
and had failed. But not the less her heart was 
wery sore. ‘‘ My dear,” said the tailor to her, 
*“hearts will be sore. As the world goes, yet 
a while there must be injustice—and sorrow will 
follow.” 

When they had been gone from London about 
a month, the Countess wrote to her cousin the 
Earl and told him her wishes. “If you desire 
to live there, of course there must be an end of 
it. But if not, you might let the old place to 
me. It will not be as if it were gone out of the 
family. I will do what I can for the people 
around me, so that they may learn not to hate 
the name of Lovel.” 

The young lord told her that she should have 
the use of the house as long as she pleased—for 
her lifetime, if it suited her to live there so long. 
As for rent, of course he could take none after 
all that had been done for him. But the place 
should be leased to her, so that she need not fear 
to be disturbed. 

When the spring-time came, after the sailing 
of the vessel which took the tailor and his wife 
off to the Antipodes, Lady Lovel traveled down 
with her maid to Cumberland, leaving London 
without a friend to whom she could say adieu. 
And at Lovel Grange she took up her abode, 
amidst the old furniture and the old pictures, 
with every thing to remind her of the black trag- 
edy of her youth, when her husband had come to 
her and told her, with a smile upon his lips and 
scorn in his eye, that she was not his wife, and 
that the child which she bore would be a bastard. 
Over his wicked word she had, at any rate, tri- 
umphed, Now she was living there in his house 
the unquestioned and undoubted Countess Lov- 
el, the mistress of much of his wealth, while still 
were living around her those who had known her 
when she was banished from her home. There, 
too often with ill-directed generosity, she gave 
away her money, and became loved of the poor 
around her. ~ But in the way of society she saw 
no human being, and rarely went beyond the val- 
ley in which stood the lonely house to which she 
had been brought as a bride. 

Of the further doings of Mr. Daniel Thwaite 
and his wife Lady Anna, of how they traveled 
and saw many things, and how he became per- 
haps a wiser man, the present writer may, he 
hopes, live to tell. 


THE END. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From ovr Own Corresponpent. } 

The Wedding at St. Petersb The Dissolution. 
Grant’s Garden. 

Beg body has been complaining for the 

last six months of the flatness of things in 
general, and of the dullness of the newspapers, 
and, as if in protest against such opinions, we 
had a Times this morning with more remarkable 
news in it than I can remember to have seen in 
a single impression of it for years. In the first 
place, there are six columns descriptive of yes- 
terday’s marriage in St. Petersburg, all ‘‘ wired” 
from the banks of the Neva at one is afraid to 
think how many thousand copecks per line. - It 
is doubtless curious, though, except to habitual 
readers of the Court Journal, scarcely very en- 
tertaining, to hear of the bride’s train of purple 
velvet borne up by six chamberlains; of the 
golden crowns held over the happy pair during 
the Greek Church ceremonial, until our Prince 
Arthur, one of the holders, fairly gave in alto- 
gether, and handed his too heavy burden over 
to some native grand duke more used to such 
splendid duties ; of the thousands of nobles with 
breasts shining like the firmament with stars and 
orders, and ali in uniform; but the general effect 
is wearisome, and suggests no more romantic 
feeling than the contemplation of a tulip bed. 
All is glitter and glare, without a single spot of 
naturalness for the eye to rest upon. If fine 
feathers make fine birds, there can certainly be 
no finer specimers of humanity than those who 
compose the Russian court; but for any indica- 
tion of eet their weapons and 
their garments—we look in vain. ‘They possess, 
it seems, good singing men and singing boys, 
and there even softness ends with them. Ex- 
cept that the materials are more costly, the pomp 
of the Winter Palace is of the same barbaric type 
as that of any other savage court: I was about 
to say as that of China, but China is more let- 
tered. A Czar whose characteristic is “‘digni- 
fied reserve ;” three metropolites, of Novgorod, 
Moscow, and Kief, churchmen of such magnifi- 
cent pretensions that they have only to let their 
white beards grow over their golden robes instead 
of preaching; swarms of princes with padded 
breasts, and all attired as for war; grand dukes 








80 great that their very titles occupy two lines 
of print, and yet some of them so small that the 
are not three feet high, mere children, but eac' 
a colonel of a real regiment, and with military 
apparel and sword complete; chamberlains by 
the score; foetmen by the hundred; courtiers by 
the thousand ; soldiers by the hundred thousand 
—such are the sole concomitants of that gorgeous 
picture which Dean Stanley, in his sermon in 
the English Church, did not hesitate to compare 
with the marriage in Cana of Galilee. Such a 
spectacle is very fine, no doubt, just as fire-works 
are; but let no man be fool enough to mistake 
them for sunlight, or imagine that a country 
must needs be enlightened that is thus fitfully 
irradiated. If the men and women at the Win- 
ter Palace had been machines, they could, as it 
seems to me, have done every thing that was 
required of them on this romantic occasion, so 
entirely was touch of nature stifled in bar- 
baric show. What the state of things really is 
in Russia may be gathered from an official para- 
graph which, curiously enough, appears in the 
same paper that describes all these grand doings: 
‘*No newspapers of any kind can be forwarded 
by the post to visitors at St. Petersburg unless 
they are of the royal family or members of the 
diplomatic circle.” 

Let those who profess to have “‘ leanings” to- 
ward the government of the Holy Czar, and to 
believe in its French-polished civilization, ponder 
what such words imply. 

Another piece of news, much more important 
to English readers than the royal marriage, and 
wholly unexpected by them, is the sudden disso- 
lution of Parliament. ‘Tired of defeat in detail, 
of defection of borough after borough to the Tory 
side, Mr. Gladstone has appealed to the country 
to decide ‘‘ whether its confidence is to be taken 
from him or to be renewed.” He contrasts the 
forty years of Tory rule that took place before 
1830 with the forty years of Liberal government 
since that date, and challenges the poms be ver- 
dict. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he has 
twenty-five millions of dollars surplus, and pro- 
poses, if re-elected, to do away with the income 
tax. This is his sop to the middle classes. He 
also makes his bid, though in cautious terms, to 
the more democratic party, by a suggestion that 
the land laws and the game laws will need revis- 
ion, and also that the franchise must be extend- 
ed to the agricultural laborers. Whether he 
will be re-elected or not I do not pretend to proph- 
esy, though I thi. « he will, in spite of his loyal 
clinging to his assistants, Lowe and company, 
which weights him sadly ; but whether he be so 
or not, of this I am certain, that the Tories will 
only come in fora brief space, and retire to make 
room for him again, backed by a larger majority 
than = In the mean time they — * a 
neat little anagram upon the name of Willi 
Ewart Gladstone, in allusion to his fondness for 
power, “‘ J, wise Mr. G., want to lead all.” 

A third piece of news is that Mr. Whalley, 
the volunteer advocate and ‘‘ flying buttress” of 
the claimant, has for the second time been brought 
up before the judges for ‘‘ contempt of court,” 
and been fined £250; and since—just as in Mr. 
Pickwick’s case, when Mrs. Bardell got her ver- 
dict against him—he resolutely refused to pay it, 
he has been taken off to jail. If he is again 
elected for Peterborough, the question will have 
to be tried as to whether the “‘ privilege of Par- 
liament” will be able to get him out of durance 
vile; but it is more probable that some member 
of his family more sane than himself may pay 
his ransom for him. It is certainly hard upon 
him to be sent to prison, for he is scarcely ac- 
countable for his actions; and if he had been 
permanently consigned to the Asylum for Idiots, 
none would have had a word to say against it. 

Lastly—and this is the strangest news of all— 
Mr. Albert Grant (or Baron Grant, as he calls 
himself), the notorious stock-broker, has hit upon 
a way of whitewashing his reputation with the 
world that is worthy of all praise. At an ex- 
pense of at least a quarter of a million of dollars 
he has purchased the great space in Leicester 
Square, long a disgrace to our metropolis, for 
the purpose of making it a public garden. It is 
to have fountains and statues—the latter to be 
likenesses of Reynolds, Hogarth, Newton, and 
Jchnson (all once inhabitants of the square), 
and seats for the accommodation of hundreds 
of persons. I think, after so splendid a gift, the 
public—those of them, at least, who have not 
been share-holders in his schemes—may forgive 
the baron for any commercial illoes he 
may have committed; and I would respectfully 
point out his conduct for imitation to those mill- 
ionaires in your own country who at present do 
not stand so high in public opinion as their 
friends would wish them to do. I do not for a 
moment compare Mr. Albert Grant (his real 
name, by-the-bye, is Gottheimer) with the heroes 
of your Tammany Ring; but would it not be a 
pretty thing in some of them to plant gardens in 
New York, and put up statues—perbps of brass 
-—to eminent financial authorities, with a fount- 
ain from which they could (metaphorically) 
emerge with clean hands? If this were gen- 
erally done, you would have a good many ‘‘ Peo- 
ple’s Parks,” I conjecture, and a very consider- 
able show of statuary. In the present case it 
would be most ungenerous, of course, “‘to look 
this gift horse in the mouth,” and all that I see 
expressed in the way of depreciation of the gift 
18 regret ‘‘ that Mr. Albert Grant was not antic- 
ipated in his magnificent offer by one of the great 
proprietors whose names have been so long as- 
sociated territorially with the metropolis.” 

Another Atlantic cable is to connect us this 
year, I understand, of a light and peculiar con- 
struction, and which can be laid by ordinary 
ships without machinery. The saving will be so 
considerable that the charge for messages will be 
reduced to a quarter of a dollar per word. Un- 
der these circumstances, I conclude, you will 
have your Gossips ‘‘ wired.” 





I suppose you are acquainted with Mr. W. C. 
Bennett's poems: his Baby May is one of the 
prettiest of all child-verses, and he is the very 
Laureate of the nursery ; but, besides his verses, 
he is partner with his brother, Sir John Bennett, 
the great clock and watch maker. This gentle- 
man sent some verses the other day, entitled The 
Sentinel, to a certain magazine, the editor of 
which is a wit. They began, ‘‘I stand upon my 
watch,” and were returned with the following 
note: 

“ Dean Bennert,—It is surely very foolish of you to 
‘stand upon your watch.’ You should stand upon 
somebody else's watch, and persuade him to send it to 
your own establishment to get it mended. The rest 
of the poem is (as might be expected from any work 
of yours) striking enough.” 


R. Kemsze, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


URING the month of January 12,614 per- 
sons received assistance through the Brook- 
lyn Association for Improving the Condition of 
e Poor. The General Agent, in presenting his 
monthly report, remarked that in the twelve 
years during which he had been agent of the so- 
ciety he had never known a month of such press- 
ing need as January had been. 





Oleomargarine is the technical name given to 
artificial butter. Children—and others—should 
be instructed accordingly. Don’t ask for bread- 
and-butter in old-fashioned style, but for bread- 
and-oleomargarine, 


A handsome brass tablet has been erected in 
Rochester Cathedral to the memory of Charles 
Dickens by his executors. The tablet records 
the date of the birth and death of the deceased, 
that he is buried in Westminster Abbey, and 
that the tablet is erected “to connect his mem- 
ory with the scenes in which his earliest and 
latest years were passed, and with the associa- 
tions of Rochester Cathedral and its neighbor- 
hood, which extended over all his life.” 





The ticket admitting to the recent Lieder- 
kranz ball is a novelty worthy of description. 
On one side is presented a collection of the nota- 
ble person: n Europein all kinds of grotesque 
situations. In the foreground Prince Bismarck, 
with the three hairs comprising his head-cover- 
ing standing on end, grinds an organ, on which 
is perched, monkey fashion, Victor Emanuel. 
Close by is the Pope, leaning on the arm of 
France, while Spain, represen by any thing 
but an imposing-looking figure, tries to assume 
a@ prominent position. The Shah of Persia is 
easily recognizable in the foreground, as is Mrs. 
Britannia, guarded by a wa small lion, and 
ym on her = one of ; e oyna of the 

n war. up of ro rsonages 
form the bac col ont the was Geeune’s of 
Napoleon IIL, with the different candidates 
ready to fill it, oceupies a prominent position. 
On the other side of the ticket the remarkable 
events of the past year in this country are gro- 
ban yd resented. The Modoc war, the panic, 
with the bursting up of the various financial con- 
cerns attendant thereon, the transatlantic bal- 
loon, the inflation of the currency, with Uncle 
Sam looking on, while the American eagle 
screams and King Carnival rejoices, form the 
principal features of the picture. 


About $30,000 have been contributed by the 
French people to a fund which has been raised 
in Havre for the relief of the families of those 
who were lost inthe Villedu Havre. Forty-eight 
families were left by this disaster without the 
means of support. me of the surviving crew, 
having been thrown out of employment, were 
also in special need of aid, and have been re- 
lieved from this fund. 





The laces furnished by the Russian manufac- 
turers for the wedding trousseau of the Grand 
Duchess Marie are of the richest and most ar- 
tistic kind. The short veil and long train 
worn in the ancient court costume of Russia 
have both been made at the great imperial lace 
factory at Moscow. The — beauty of the 
fabric, of which too small a quantity can be 
made ever to allow of its introduction into 
commerce, consists in the delicacy with which 
the threads of diverse thickness are introduced 
into the pattern. Like the ancient tapestry of 
the Savonerie, near Paris, the lace of Moscow 
ean only be executed for the imperial family, or 
as valuable presents to foreign sovereigns. The 
short veil made for the Princess Marie is said to 
be one of the finest specimens of this manufac- 
ture ever beheld, the roses which form the pat- 
tern being so beautifully shaded as to appear in 
relief. The train is an elegant design of ferns 
and creeping plants, with and butterflies 
scattered over the ground. 





Alum water applied hot is said to destroy red 
and black eg a ag spiders, and all the 
crawling pests that infest our houses. The 
alum water should be — with a brush to 
all wood-work where insects are suspected. 
Powdered alum or borax is useful for travelers 
to carry with them, to scatter around where 
they suspect there may oe troublesome visitors, 





Some persons have an idea that any thing may 
be sent through the Post-office, provided the 
requisite number of stamps announce it “ paid.” 
In pemaeece of this prevalent opinion, parties 
in Savannah, Georgia, recently consigned to the 
safe-keeping of the mail-bag a percussion shell- 
cartridge about three inches long. On arriving 
in this city it was abstracted and detained by 
the postmaster, fortunately before it had caused 
any damage. As a companion to this cartridge 
there was discovered a carpenter’s chisel, the 
pointed edge of which P mtpsgabon- from its wrap- 
pings several inches. The mailing of these arti- 
cles is a direct violation of Post-office laws. 





There was to be a fashionable wedding in one 
of the suburbs of Boston. The ceremony was 
announced to take place at half past seven in 
the evening, and arrangements were made ac- 
cordingly. A well-known musician presided at 
the organ, and at the appointed time’ opened the 
service with the “ Wedding March.” Thechurch 
was filled with a and fashionable audience, 
but the wedding party came not. Twice the or- 





ganist performed the ‘‘March;” then he exe- 
cuted a number of sacred airs in a style so novel 
that few recognized them. Then, as the clock 
struck eight, he despairingly played the ** Dead 
March” in Saul, with exceedingly original varia- 
tions. Still no signs of the wedding party; and 
the organist, somewhat vexed, commenced “‘ Oh, 
dear! what can the matter be?’ followed by the 
‘‘Rogue’s March,” to which movement the par- 
ty, arriving just then, passed up the broad aisle 
to the altar. 





The ice fever is raging in Maine, with the 
thermometer from fifteen to forty degrees below 
zero. One would suppose that temperature 
would allay any fever! 





Among the numerous cases of suffering which 
have recently been brought to public notice is 
that of a poor Hungarian woman living in Sec- 
ond Avenue, Once—as was gathered from her 
almost unintelligible English—she had owned 
some real estate, and being unfamiliar with our 
language and laws, she had committed her busi- 
ness to the care of a pretended lawyer, who had 
cheated the poor woman out of the results of 
her hard earnings. She had been living for 
weeks past upon fragments of bread obtained 
from neighbors. 

* You look sick,” said a visitor, “‘and have a 
cough: have you no fire in your room ?” 

This question seemed to puzzle the poor 
woman at first. The idea seemed preposterous, 
She had not had a fire in her room, she said, for 
eleven weeks. Then holding out her right foot, 
the answer to the first part of the query was 
given. 

“ T have tried,” she said, “to borrow two dol- 
lars to get a pair of shoes for my feet, but no one 
will lend or give to me. And,”’ pointing her fin- 
ger toward her lune, she added, *‘ the cold of the 
streets and of the snow comes up here, and I 
feel sick and faint.” 

In answer to a further inquiry whether she 
had had any thing hot to eat or drink that day, 
she answered in the negative—nothing only a 
few ends of loaves. When her immediate neces- 
sities were relieved, her joy and gratitude seemed 
boundless. 





Over two hundred cases of Japanese silk- 
worms’ eggs recently arrived in this city on 
their way to Italy. The cases each contain 
from 250 to 600 cards of eggs, and are valued at 
$100,000, gold. The cases are hermetically seal- 
ed; but an agent who has them in charge ex- 
amined a sample case from time to time to as- 
certain the condition of the eggs. 





A remarkable phenomenon was recently wit- 
nessed by some of the citizens of Metropolis, 
Kentucky. Directly after sunrise a dark bank 
of clouds lay close to the horizon in the direc- 
tion of Paducah, ten miles distant, and just 
above this dark embankment, mirroreu in a 
clear and serene deep blue sky, the city of Padu- 
eah appeared, with all its spires, houses, streets, 
wharves, etc., clearly visible. The mirage ap- 
peared about forty degrees above the horizon. 
At the same time the beholder could see three 
steamboats at the wharf and the Tennessee Riv- 
er. All appeared as natural as life, except that 
every thing seemed magnified to twice the nat- 
ural size. 





There is an interesting story connected with 
the origin of one benevolent institution in this 
city—* The Strangers’ Rest.” Many years ago 
a friendless lad went to the city of Philadelphia 
to obtain employment. He sought work, and 
found none. Homeless and moneyless, without 
recommendations. and unacquainted with city 
ways, he was doomed to that bitter disappoint- 
ment which comes to so many who seek to bet- 
ter their condition in the mazes of a great city. 
He slept wherever he could find a semblance 
of shelter, and lived on the scantiest food. In 
the midst of his wretchedness a resolution was 
formed that if ever he were possessed of means 
enough, he would build a resting-place for those 
who were as poor and friendless as he was then. 
Time passed on, the boy became a man, he was 

ful in busi and he did not forget his 
outhful purpose. The result was the estab- 
ishment a few years ago of “The Strangers’ 
Rest,” in Pearl Street, New York. In this re- 
treat those who find themselves suddenly with- 
out employment and destitute of money will 
receive a welcome, and their immediate wants 
be relieved. Two substantial meals are furnish- 
ed each day, warm bath-rooms are at the service 
of applicants, and clean, comfortable beds are 
supplied. Washing is done gratuitously twice 
a week, and all the arrangements encourage per- 
sonal neatness and a sense of self-respect. In 
the “Rest” there is a warm and cheerful sit- 
ting-room, where are conveniences for writing, 
books, and newspapers. After an early break 
fast, those who desire to find employment ex- 
amine the advertisements in the morning Pang 
and hasten to make early application. Such is 
the work of one man for the homeless in this 
city. 








Jules Michelet, the French historian, died at 
Paris on February 9, at the age of seventy-six. 
Of late years Michelet has lived a retired life, 
and almost entirely ceased from his literary la- 
bors; but his writings have been numerous, and 
have exerted a decided influence upon the age 
in which he lived. He was born in Paris, Au- 
gust 21, 1798, within the walls of what had once 
been a church, but where his father, who was 
employed to print the paper money of the Revo- 
lution, had set up a little printing-office. Youn 
Michelet early devoted himself to the study o 
history, became a public teacher, and was soon 
favorably known as an author. He filled prom- 
inent positions in several French colleges, was 
placed in charge of the national archives, be- 
came popular as a lecturer, was the private tu- 
tor of the daughters of Louis Philippe, and yet 
continued to issue books with marvelous rapid- 
ity. His re of France is considered one of 
his greatest works. Other prominent works are, 
Précis de 0 Histoire Moderne, which went through 
twenty editions, Précis de 0 Histoire de France 
jusqu'ad la Révolution Frangais, Les Femmes de la 
Révolution, Principes de la Philosophie de U His- 
toire, a translation of the Mémoires de Luther, 
Introduction @ U Histoire Universelle, and Tableau 
—ennnnee de V Histoire Moderne. He also 
wrote a series of popular books—L’ Oiseau, L’ In- 
secte, L’ Amour, La Femme, La Mer, La Sorciére, 
and La Montagne, 
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a bow of gray gros grain ribbon. 


with a fold of steel blue velvet. 


ribbon, and jet buttons. 
ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Biack Fer 
Hat For Grru FROM 2 
to 4 Years otp. ‘The 
turned-up rim of this hat 
is trimmed with a black 
velvet fold. The remain- 
der of the trimming con- 
sists of a wound strip, loops 
and ends of black velvet, 
and a steel buckle. 


Design for Brushes, 
Cigar-Cases, etc. - 
Petit Point or Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 
Tuts design is suitable 
for ornamenting brushes, 
cigar-cases, ete. It is 
worked on fine canvas in 
petit point or cross stitch 
with worsted and silk in 
the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. The 
design may also be worked 
in bead embroidery. 


Cap Basket. 

See illustration on page 156. 

Tarts basket of fine 
plaited cane is ornamented with black pol- 
ished cane bars, which are laid on the out- 
side. The basket measures eight inches 
in diameter, and is five inches and a quar- 
ter high. It consists of two equal parts, 
which are lined with brown silk, and are 
joined with hinges. The basket is trimmed 
with embroidered lambrequins, for which 
Fig. 64, Supplement, gives the design. 
The embroidery is worked on brown cloth 
in herring-bone stitch and point Russe 
with brown saddler’s silk. The outer edge 
of the lambrequins is pinked, and trimmed 
with brown soutache, to which is joined a 
row of knotted stitches worked with gold 
thread. The upper edge of the lambre- 
quins is bordered with box-pleated ruches 
of brown silk ribbon. The handles are 
finished with bows of similar ribbon. 


Ash-Receiver. 
See illustration on page 156. 

Tuts ash-receiver is made of black var- 
nished cane bars, through which brown 
silk ribbon a quarter of an inch wide is 
run, as shown by 
the illustration, 
and in which is 
set a bronze sau- 
cer for holding 
the ashes, 


Scissors-Case 
with N gotle- 


See illustration on 
page 156, 

Tats scissors- 
case consists of 
two equal parts, 
furnished in the 
middle with pieces 
of fiannel, which 
serve as a needle- 
book, and = are 
joined with a bow 
of brown silk rib- 
bon. To make 
the case, cut of 
brown cloth and 
brown _lustring 
lining one piece 
each for the front 
and back of the 
case, and one 
piece for the 
pocket, which serves to hold the scissors. 


in two pieces of flannel cut in points on the 
euter edge, bind both halves of the case with 
marrow brown silk ribbon, and join them as 
shown by the illustration. The band which 
serves to fasten the scissors is cut of brown 
edloth, bound with silk ribbon, and furnished 
with button-holes, 


Embroidered Newspaper Stand, 
Figs. 1 apd 2. 
See illustrations on pages 156 and 157. 

‘Tis stand, which is designed for holding 
mewspapers, magazines, etc., is made of gilded 
avooden bars, into which are set side pieces 
of card-board. The stand is fourteen inches 
ead a half high and eighteen inches wide. 
(n the cross bar are fastened cords and tassels 
of blue worsted and silk, by means of which 
the two side pieces may be drawn closer to- 
gether or further apart. The middle of each 
side piece is ornamented with embroidery on 
black satin, for which Fig. 2, page 157, gives 
the design in full size, The corn-poppies are 


Girls’. Hats, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Gray Fett Hat ror Girt rrom § To 8 YEARS OLD. 
rim of this hat is bound with gray gros grain, and trimmed in the back with 
The hat is trimmed, besides, with loops 
and ends of gros grain ribbon and with a gray ostrich feather. 

Fig. 2.—Sreet Buive Fert Hat ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
The rim of this hat is bound with gros grain of the same color, and trimmed 
The trimming consists of a box-pleated 
ruffle of gros grain, velvet folds, loops and ends of steel blue gros grain 
On the right side of the hat are set steel blue 





Fig. 2.—Stert Brive Fert Hart. 


Fig. 1.—Overcoat For Boy Frou 
4 to 6 Years o1p.—Front. 


For pattern and description sce 
Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 19-26. 


On the front 
work the narrow border with gold thread and brown sad- 
dier’s silk, set on_two buttons for fastening the band as 
shown by the illustration, and set on the. pocket, which 
has first been bound with narrow brown silk ribbon. 
Furnish the front with pasteboard interlining and lustring 
lining, and the back with lustring lining only, baste 


The 


Fig. 1.—Dress For Girt FROM 
4 ro 6 Years otp.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs. 27-30. 


ment, No. VIIL., 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 
7 YeARs OLD.—FRronrt. 


For pattern and description 4 Supple- 
Figs. 45-51. 





Fig. 1.—Gray Fe.t Har. 










Sutr ror Boy rrom 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and de- 
— see Supplement, 


o, IL, Figs. 9-18, 
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point Russe. 
on the bias. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
4 to 6 Years OLp.—-Fronr. 
For pattern and apteiption see Sup- 


plement, No. IV., Figs. 


worked in satin stitch with blue saddler’s silk in three shades, and the wheat 
ears with gold bullion and yellow saddler’s silk. The leaves, grasses, and 
stems are worked with green shaded silk, partly in satin stitch and partly in 


The embroidery is edged with puffs of pleated blue satin cut 


hea 


27-30. 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 5 TO 
7 Years otp.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIII, Figs. 45-51. 


The inside is lined with similar satin. 
bon complete the trimming. 


Handkerchief Border.—Point Lace Embroidery. 


Rows of blue satin rib- 


See illustration on page 156. 





Fig. 3.—Buiackx Fert Har. 


Fig. 2.—Overcoat ror Boy 
FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


For 


Supplement, No, IIL., Figs. 19-26. 


GOOLE 


Tus border is suitable for batiste handkerchiefs, and is worked with point 
lace braid a quarter of an inch wide. 


The design figures are filled with va- 
rious kinds of lace stitch- 
es, and are joined with 
button-hole stitch bars 
with picots. To work the 
border transfer the design 
to linen, run on the point 
lace braid along the out- 
‘lines, turning it over on 
the corners and gathering 
it in the curves; then 
work the lace stitches as 
seen plainly in the illus- 
tration, and the button- 
hole stitch bars with fine 
thread, and trim the bor- 
der on the outer edge with 
woven picots. Apply the 
border to the batiste foun- 
! dation with button-hole 
‘stitch. 


Insertion and Edg- 
ing for Lingerie. 
Venetian and Geno- 
ese Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 156. 

Fig. 1.—Insertion 1n 
VENETIAN EMBROIDERY, 
Having transferred the design to Swiss 
muslin or batiste, ran the outlines of the 
design figures with white cotton, work 
them, as shown by tbe illustration, in satin 
and half-polka stitch, and the cross-bars in 
button -hole stitch, which is interrupted 
with picots; then work the lace stitches 
with fine thread, and cut away the material 
underneath the button-hole stitch bars and 
lace stitches. 

Fig. 2.—Epea1nc 1x Genoese Emproip- 
ERY. Having transferred the design to the 
foundation material, edge the design figures 
with fine white guipure cord, which is fast- 
ened on the material with slanting over- 
hand stitches with fine thread. The bars, 
which are worked in button-hole stitch, 
and the loops should lie loose on the mate- 
rial, Button-hole stitches with picots bor- 
der the under edge of the edging. Work 
the lace stitches with fine thread, and after 
finishing the embroidery cut away the ma- 
terial. 





METHOD OF PURIFYING 
WATER. 


N the preparations 

for the campaign 
on the part of Great 
Britain against 
the Ashantees, 
on the Gold 
Coast of Africa, 
due precautions 
were taken in 
reference to the 
health of the 
troops; and as 
the waters in 
that region are 
known to be 
very bad and 
deleterious to 
health, the serv- 
ices of men of 
science were in- 
voked for sug- 
gestions as to 
the proper mode 
of purifying 
them. In an 
article prepared 
in this connec- 
tion by Mr. Wil- 
liam Crookes, 
and published 
in the Chemical 







Back. 
attern and description see 


News, various methods of purifying water for military 
purposes are detailed, and the conclusion is reached 
that the erily substance that will be practically avail- 


able is 


the sulphate of alumina, which has the power 


of converting all organized animal matter, living 


germs, 

















Deston ror Brusnes, Cigar-Cases, etc.—Petir Pornt or Cross Stitch EmBrorpery. 


Description of Symbols; 8 Black; @ ist (darkest), @ 2d, © 8d, @ 4th, O Sth, Gray; @ ist (darkest), 8 2d, © 8d, 
© 4th, ' Sth, Green (the last silk), 


ete., into an insoluble substance like leather, 
and probably destroying their vitality, at any 
rate permitting the precipitate to be filtered. 
This precipitation takes place with great ra- 
pidity if fine clay be used with the sulphate, 
and filtration is then not required, as the clear 
water can be poured off from the. sediment in 
the course of a quarter of an hour. 

Mr, Crookes refers to a mixture of alumina, 
clay, and charcoal, which is known by the 
name of A B C compound, and is used by the 
Native Guano Company of England for the 
purification of sewage, and with so great suc- 
cess that the most offensive-looking and foul- 
smelling liquid is, in a quarter of an hour, con- 
verted into a bright, clear, inodorous, tasteless 
water, non-putrescible, and so pure as to allow 
the most delicate fish to live and thrive in it. 

The application of these facts and principles 
is suggésted by Mr. Crookes, the ‘charcoal be- 
ing omitted, however, and its place supplied 
with a permanganate; and he gives the fol- 
lowing as the elements of a suitable mixture, 
namely, 1 part permanganate of lime, 10 parts 
sulphate of alumina, and 30 parts of fine clay. 
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This, when added to the London sewage, in the pro- 

rtion of 20 parts to 10,000, purifies it completely 
In a short time. Foul ditch water may be purified 
with a much less quantity. ‘The mixture can be fil- 
tered, instantly yielding a bright filtrate, or it can 
be allowed to settle for fifteen minutes, when the 
supernatant water can be poured off equally bright. 
‘The cost of this mixture is estimated at a few pence 
for a hundred gallons of water. 








Figured Silk Tulle and Blonde Bertha. 


Tus bertha is made of figured white, silk tulle. 
The trimming consists of blonde an inch and an 
inch and seven-eighths wide, loops and ends of pink 
gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide, a pink 
rose, and grape leaves. For the foundation of the 
bertha cut of stiff lace two pieces each from Figs. 
55 and 56, Supplement, cover these with a puff of 
silk tulle, join them according to the corresponding 
signs, and border the foundation with the blonde 
as shown by the illustration. For the bands which 
join the fronts of the bertha, cut of pleated gros 
grain ribbon one piece each from Figs. 57 and 58 
and sew them to the wrong side of the bertha ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Furnish the 
bertha with the remainder of the trimming as shown 
by the illustration. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPponDeNT. | 


\ HAT is called the winter season has. scarcely 

begun here, yet the whole army of manufac- 
turers, milliners, dress-makers, and sewing-women 
are in the full tide of preparation for the coming 
spring and summer. 

‘The diversity of fabrics will be excessive. The 
prevailing material for simple toilettes will be crape, 
either a mixture of wool and silk, or all of light wool. 
Crapes plain, figured, with fine diagonal stripes, with 
broad perpendicular stripes, alternately brocaded and 
solid, crapes with éclairs in relief—in short, crapes 
of all kinds will be the order ofthe day. Their pre- 
vailmg color will be café au lait, with more or less 
of the coffee or milk, as a darker or lighter tint is 
preferred. 

For full-dress toilettes we shall see the populari- 
zation of the pretty guipure fabrics, which, owing to 
their scarcity and high price, were exceptional last 
summer. ‘This year they are made of all colors, with 
white brocaded designs. ‘The foundation of this fab- 
ric is a sort of silk canvas, over which are gracefully 
thrown bouquets,. branches, ‘etc., all brocaded in 
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Fieurep Sirk Tutte anp Bionpe BerrnHa, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 55-58. 


white silk. Among the wrappings we might point out a diversity | so small as to have no right to the name; they should instead 


sO great as to amount to absolute anarchy: small, tight-fitting, 
or half-tight jackets of gray, almost white, summer cloth; little 
capes, tiny Dolmans, overloaded with embroidery, color on color, 
and lastly, mantelets of all kinds of black silk or Sicilienne, a 
sort of poplin cont@iming more silk than wool, which will be worn 
with all dresses, of whatever color. ‘These mantelets do not reach 
below the belt in the back, and are all, without exception, con- 
fined to the waist by a ribbon which is tied underneath. A few 
are slashed in the middle of the back; others, a kind of scarf, do 
not cover the bust, and are worn almost like a bertha, but these 
are less numerous. The trimming, of lace, silk, or woolen gui- 
pure, trellis fringe, of silk or wool, twisted or untwisted, almost 
always simulates a small flat hood. Many of these mantelets are 
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Brack CASHMERE JACKET. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VII., Figs. 41-44, 





be called fichus, 

A few innoyations in the waists of dresses are in preparation. 
These are rather difficult to describe ; however, I will attempt it, 
Fancy an old-fashioned waist, such as was made twenty. years 
ago, with a round point behind and two points in front, the latter 
somewhat long; this waist is open in front at the throat,’ and 
the opening is bordered with a broad band of the material of the 
dress, which crosses in front at the place where the opening of 
the waist stops, and continues in two square tabs, which widen 
toward the end, thus making a sort of revers, the extension of 
which forms two small basques. Another waist is pleated and 
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double-breasted as formerly, for a great many double-breasted 


vests, wrappings, and waists will be worn. ‘These pleated, dou- 
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ble-breasted waists will be used chiefly for dresses 
of muslin and of all transparent fabrics destined for 
the coming summer. 

Dresses are more complicated than ever, but are 
also in some respects convenient and even econonr 
ical. Black is still the fashion, even for full-dress 
toilettes. The trains of dresses are often made sep- 
arate, and very often of a different fabric from that 
of the dress. We will suppose a dress of black silk 
or satin, half-long, and with a high waist—in a word, 
such as would be worn for a visiting toilette. ‘To 
transform it into an evening dress it is only necessary 
to make what the dress-makers call a court train ; 
that is, a demi-skirt composed only of very long back 
breadths, of black silk or satin if desired, or else 
of’ black Osaca crape (a kind of thick silk gauze), 
or any other light black silk fabric, either plain or 
figured. This train is fastened with bows of ribbon 
on the original dress ; a low-necked waist of the same 
material as the train isadded. If the bows are blue 
or: pale pink, a large scarf of the same color is put 
on, and a toilette is composed that is fit for the most 
dressy occasion. 

The inverse will be done for dresses of the coming 
season. Instead of adding a train to the dress be- 
hind, an apron will be put on in front. Suppose a 
colored dress, trimmed in front only on the bottom, 
and behind two-thirds of its length. Above this 
trimming, whatever it may be, pleated or gathered 
flounces, puffs, or ruches, is the inevitable pouf, 
which will soon beeome classic. On the front of 
this dress is put a long and very wide apron of black 
faille, covered all over with open-work, or English 
embroidery, composed of wheels. The embroidery 
is entirely wrought with black silk on the black faille. 
This apron is fastened first to the belt, and second- 
ly-under the pouf. The toilette is completed by a 
vest, also of black faille, and embroidered in the 
same manner, which is worn over the high-necked 
waist, or else by a small mantelet of black fuaille. 

Embroidery is the rage, and will continue so dur- 
ing the coming season: soutache, round cord, flat 
cord, silk twist, mixed with jet when the embroidery 
is black—in a word, all kinds of embroidery are in 
fashion. Soutache is used chiefly for comparatively 
simple dresses. The richest embroidery is wrought 
with the needle, with silk of the same color as the 
fabric. This fine embroidery, which is like that used 
for cambric handkerchiefs, is the kind most gener- 
ally used for costumes of the most extravagant cost, 
and consequently the most sought after. 

As to bonnets, I would rather say nothing about 
them, but it is impossible to pass them by in silence. 
They are more and more like head-dresses, poised, 
and not always straight, on the top of the high hair, 
and resembling the castellated towers of feudal cas- 
tles. The bonnets of the present time are small edifices, two or 
three stories in height; composed of flat layers, or ruches of crépe 
or tulle. Between the stories are placed flowers or ribbon bows, 
and the whole is surmonnted by a plume of some sort. ‘They are 
almost always of the sam@ color as the dress, for matchirg is more 
than ever the fashion.’ For instance, with the black apron which 
I have just described, the parasol must be of the same black faille, 
trimmed with the same embroidery, and lined with silk of the 
same color as the dress. . If the apron is of white nansook, cov- 
ered with English embroidery, the parasol must be of the same 
nansook, embroidered in the same manner with white cotton, and 
lined with silk of the same color as the dress with which the 
apron is worn. The most elegant parasols of the coming season 
will be very large and entirely flai—in a word, of the Japanese 
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Brack Viaooye Jacket, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs, 31-35, 
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or Chinese shape. Among the novelties in the 
spring corsages should be noticed the spencer, of 
two shades of the same color; among others dark 

green, and green of a lighter tint. The 
skirt of this dress is of the lighter shade, trimmed 
with three dark flounces, set on in curves, and 
surmour.ted by a wide bias fold, composed of three 
pleats, of the lighter material; then two dark 
ruches, set on upright. Behind is a train, longer 
than the skirt, which is rather short, of the darker 
shade, trimmed on the bottom with flounces. The 
sides of this train are folded back until they al- 
most meet ; they are faced with the light material, 
and thus form large revers. The basque-waist 
has the back and the upper part of the sleeves 
dark; the back is trimmed down the middle with 
three bows of the light shade. The under part 
of the sleeves, together with the sides and front 
of the waist, is made of the light material. The 
basque on the sides is plain, and shorter than 
in the back, where it is pleated. ‘The basque in 
front is even shorter than on the sides. The 
basque is edged all around with a wide bias fold 
and with woolen guipure, which are likewise 
dark, Over the front, which is of the light 
shade, is passed a rather narrow dark belt, fust- 
ened with a large oxidized silver buckle. Un- 
der the basque in the back are set two large 
loops of very wide ribbon, of the lighter shade, 
above which is a smaller loop of dark and much 
narrower ribbon. Bonnet of-faille and tulle, in 
two shades like the dress. 

As wrappings for the demi-season, will be 
worn with all dresses without exception Dol- 
mans of light tartan of the sable shade, richly 
embroidered with brown wool or silk, and edged 
with brown galloon and sable-colored fringe, in- 
tersected here and there by brown tufts. The 
same Dolmans will be made of gray cloth, al- 
most white, and embroidered with round and flat 
cord, mixed, of the same color. The less useful 
but more elegant mantelets of the demi-season 
will be bordered with bristling cock’s feathers in 
the guise of fringe. This will succeed the fur 
trimming, which will be worn very late this sea- 
son, but which must at last be laid aside when 
the season arrives for parasols. 

Emmecine Rarmonp. 





JUST AS OF OLD. 


I saw my love in dreams last night 
Pass up the sleeping moon-lit lands, 
The love-beams in her dear eyes bright, 

A rose-bud in her rose-leaf hands. 

And round me, as I nearer stepped, 

I felt her soft arms steal and fold, 
While close against my heart she crept, 
; Just as of old. 


The gray dawn broke, my love was gone, 
The golden dream was past and dead ; 

I gat me to the church-yard lone 
Wherein my love lay buriéd. 

I found a head-stone gray with years, 
I bowed me to the morn-mists cold, 

I wept, and knew she saw my tears, 

Just as of old. 


But ever while I live alone 

This comfort comes and soothes my care— 
We two may meet, when all is done, 

Far off in heaven’s flower garden fair, 
And by the light above, beyond, 

Chastened, each other's face behold, 
Stainless, more pure, but true and fond, 

Just as of old. 








SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 


Br F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” “ Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 





Book the Seconv. 
TWO YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CLEARING THE HOUSE. 


Caprtarn Peterson, merchant service, received 
the ultimatum of Miss Sarah Eastbell with his 
customary sang-froid. He was a man whom it 
took a great deal to disturb, or who concealed 
his annoyance by an enviable semblance of im- 

bility. He took his back from the wall, 
and set his hat carefully on his head. 

“‘ After that I need not trespass farther on 

r time,” he said. ‘‘ I will communicate with 
at once,” 

When his hand was on the door, he added, 

**T will leave you to reflect on the matter— 
reflection will bring more prudence to bear u 
the question. I have taken you by surprise. 

No, I have expected something of the kind,” 
answered Sarah Eastbell. 

“*There is no occasion for any haste in the 
matter,” said Peterson, coolly: ‘* take a day, two 
days, three days, to consider it in all its bearings, 
and how unjustly you are acting by a brother 
who has been invariably kind to you. - This room 
is at your service; you are perfectly safe here. 
Good-morning.” 

He unlocked Sook door, and went on to the 

i , closing and locking the 
door him. On the landing-place he stood 
with the handle of the key pressed to his teeth, 
and with a graver expression on his fresh-colored 
countenance than he had betrayed to her before 
whom he had laid the conditions of release. Fi- 
nally he went down the rickety stairs, which were 
crumbling to pieces with the halted at the 
bottom of the next flight, and listened at the 

t-hand door, as though there were another 
close at hand. The door was not lock- 





ed, and he opened it softly, and put his head into 
the room beyond, withdrawing it in silence, as 
if contented with what had met his gaze, and 
proceeding down another flight of stairs, to a 
room on the ground-floor, where three tall meu 
in shirt sleeves were cowering before a fire. 
They looked round as he entered, and three 
more villainous faces, more horribly ugly and 
atrociously dirty, could not have been discover- 
ed in all the back slums of St. Giles’s, If these 
men were Petersons, Captain Edward had taken 
the good looks of the family to himself. Mrs. 
‘Thomas Eastbell had been evidently right in her 
assertions of the preceding night—Sarah was 
safer with her than with the gentlemen down 
stairs. 

Edward Peterson took a rush-bottomed chair 
from the wall-side, and placed himself between 
his brothers—a very different man to him we 
have seen up stairs and at Sedge Hill. It was 
a fierce, hard, and merciless face now, to match 
his friends’. 

‘** You've done vour parts well, boys,” he said, 
in a quick, sharp voice; ‘‘ but there may be more 
to do.” 

«How's that?” inquired scoundrel number 
one; ‘‘ we've done enough now to get ourselves 
lagged for ten years.” 

**T don’t like the job,” muttered scoundrel 
number two; ‘‘I never did.” 

The third blackguard leaned over a huge iron 
ladle, and stirred reflectively at a dull bubbling 
mass of metal, but did not commit himself to an 
opinion, 

“It’s not easy,” said Peterson, ‘‘ but”—and 
here a blood-curdling oath escaped him—‘‘it 
must be gone on with at any risk. Failure 
means Worcester Jail, success means ten thou- 
sand pounds between us all.” 

He had mentioned fifteen thousand pounds up 
stairs, but he and ‘Thomas Eastbell were keeping 
an extra five thousand ‘‘ dark.” Edward Peter- 
son did not tell Iris brothers every thing when 
money was in question. 

** What more is to be done ?” asked the first 
scoundrel, who was the worst-tempered and most 
disputatious member of the gang. At school— 
and he had been to a school once in Dublin—he 
was a quarrelsome boy, but dull of learning, very. 

“*You will know when it’s necessary,” was 
the short answer. ‘‘ At present the young lady 
is refractory.” ‘ 

** Not frightened ?” said the second scoundrel. 

“Not at all.” 

The three ruffians laid their shock heads to- 
gether, and swore in unison. 

“She will give in before the day's out,” said 
Peterson, assuringly: ‘‘a girl of her age, sur- 
rounded by mystery, must give up. It’s her 
money or her life, as in the dear old days of 
Richard Turpin.” 

He said this with some degree of enthusiasm, 
but his brothers did not rise to it. Two of them 
looked at him vacantly, and the third went on 
stirring his metallic broth. 

**To think that you fellows are so near a for- 
tune, and yet take it so coolly!” cried Peter- 
son, reproachfully ; ‘‘ te think that two thousand 
pounds apiece—two thousand pounds!—does not 
warm your sluggish blood a little!” 

** Ah,” said the third ruffian, between his set 
teeth, ‘‘we haven't got it yet.” 

**Tt’s a risky business,” muttered another. 

**So is making pewter money,” added Peter- 
son; ** but we have gone at it for years, haven't 
we? And what have our trouble and risk, our 
dies and galvanic batteries, brought us in, after 
all? Two thousand pence—hardly.” 

** Will the girl sign the check before the day 
is out? that’s the question,” asked number one ; 
** for we can’t go on like this.” 

“*T have said that it’s her money or her life, 
and by Heaven I mean it!” he said, with anoth- 
er oath. ‘‘She will be back to-night at Sedge 
Hill, or she will never return again. Mark that!” 

He struck his clinched fist on his knee to give 
emphasis to his words, and his brothers looked 
from one to the other again, and moved restlessly 
in their seats. 

** Do you think I have planned it all for noth- 
ing?” he continued, “‘ or that I am a man to be 
played the fool with at the last? Is it my way? 
Is it Ned Peterson’s style? Do you think any 
woman would prefer to be found in the Severn 
to peying away money that she can afford to part 
wi ” 


“*We don’t want to hear any thing about the 
Severn,” said the first scoundrel ; ‘‘ you know 
what's safe better than we do, but we'll have no 
hand in it. Dennis and I and Mike have talked 
it over, and won't go further than we've done al- 

y—there !” 

‘* You are ready for your share of the money, 
— of the risk,” observed the captain, satir- 
ically. 

‘*The money was ised for getting the 
gitl here. It’s done,” was the reply, ‘‘and a 
nasty job it was. I thought she was dead when 
we were coming down the river, by—” 

“Poor fellow, you were nervous,” said Peter- 
son, still sarcastic, ‘‘and you thought of a gal- 
lows as well, and of your amiable self dangling 
from a rope in a private yard of the county jail, 
with the reporters booking your last kicks, and 
making notes for their sensation articles on your 
lamentable decease. ‘A man who came of a 
good Irish family, but died chicken-hearted, and 
unlike an Irishman’—that would have been your 
epitaph, Barney, and much too good for you.” 

**Ab! you can talk,” said Barney, shrugging 
his shoulders; “‘ you have been so much wiser 
than the rest of us; but divil a bit of good have 
you or we done, though we have stuck to you 
through thick and thin. But we can’t be hanged 
for you, Ned—at present.” 

** You fools, have I asked you?” shouted Peter- 
son, springing to his feet ; ‘ you've done the work 
I’ve set you to do, and I will pay you for it, and 
be rid of you. The money’s safe, and I’ll keep 








my word—as I always do, and always will. I 
don’t want your help—you are in the way, and 
must go.” 

**Go!” echoed the men. 

“This house will be unsafe after to-night, and 
we must vanish before it is spotted. I will be in 
London to-morrow evening, at the old place, with 
your money. Can you trust me?” 

“Yes. But if the girl—” 

**T shall be with you,” he added, meaningly, 
“and afterward you'll go your way and I mine, 
and - good riddance to the lot of you.” 

“e ut—” 

**T have had enough of your company,” he 
cried, as he walked up and down the room with 
his hands in his pockets. ‘I will make your for- 
tunes, and have done with you. You sneer at 
the grandest idea I have ever carried out success- 
fully ; you tremble at the consequences like a 
parcel of children, and to-morrow night I leave 
you to yoursélves forever. And see how you get 
on without me, that's all,” he added, less gran- 
diloquently, and far more spitefully. 

The brothers did not reply—they had no ar- 
guments to urge in defense; they were stolid 
scamps, who had plodded on. persistently and 
doggedly in crime, and been ruled by a stronger 
and more audacious mind until this audacity had 
talked of murder. Then they were afraid of 
him, and glad to seize upon a pretext for sepa- 
ration. They believed in his word too, for there 
were a few striking antecedents that assured them 
he was in the habit of keeping it. It was time 
to be moving, before Worcester became a diffi- 
cult place to escape from. Ned was right—the 
house might be marked at any moment, and the 
button-makers become objects of distrust, until 
the London police turned up, and claimed them 
as acquaintances. ‘They would be glad to leave 
Ned to himself; they had joined him in a little 
speculation that was out of their line, and its 
novelty had rendered them nervous, as Captain 
Peterson had seen for himself. It was high 
time to be gone. 

One by one these men drifted away from home, 
without a thought of Sarah Eastbell’s safety, and 
with an immense amount of consideration for 
their own. It was not murder that troubled 
their minds so acutely as complicity with it, de- 
tection, and sentence. If Ned would take all 
the risk, he might murder half Worcester for 
what they cared ; but it was out of their line, and 
they would prefer to return to London as quick- 
ly as possible, and wait for the money that had 
been promised them, or the bad news they half 
expected instead. Each man went away with a 
little carpet-bag containing the implements of 
his trade, and left the furniture to the Fates. 
Each man suggested before he went an idea of 
his own for scaring Sarah Eastbell: out of her 
wits and her money, but the ruling agent scoffed 
at their devices, and would have none of them. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon before the 
last of the three men passed out of the house, 
and went away down the narrow lane which led 
from the high-road. . 

Captain Peterson stood at the front-door smok- 
ing a cigar. He was in excellent spirits, and he 
waved his hand to the disputations Barney, who 
was the last to leave, by way of friendly saluta- 
tion at parting. 

‘*They're gone,” he muttered, ‘‘and they're 
better gone, whichever way this affair is likely to 
turn out.” 

He lingered at the door meditating on the great 
scheme of his life, and it was not till his cigar 
was smoked out that he seemed to wake again to 
action. The sky was overcast then, and he look- 
ed up at it and prophesied to himself that it would 
rain before the morning. He walked round to 
the opposite side of the house and gazed moodily 
at the water flowing some twenty paces from him, 
and at a boat lying on the long grass above the 
river-bank. One glance at the darkened window 
in the topmost story where his fortune lay, he 
thought, and then he returned to the house, med- 
itating on the difficulties in his way, and of his 
genius tc surmount them. He had been always 
considered a clever and a daring fellow—what 
would they say presently if he should get the 
money? How they would all look up to him 
afterward! What an end there would be to his 
petty scheming life—what a chance of settling 
down in the world even, and trying his hand at 
respectability for a change! 

He went into the house, and up stairs to the 
first-floor room, wherein we have seen him gaze 
with interest at an early hour of the ; 

‘* Bess,” he said, in a sharp voice, and at the 
summons a small, thin-faced child, in a hat and 


Edward Peterson went down stairs, followed 
by the little girl. At the front-door he said : 

‘* You were wise to keep to your room to-day, 
little woman, for they have been very cross, and 
Mrs. Eastbell has beer worse than ever.” 

The child shivered. 

‘* Have you had enough to eat up there ?” 

**T should think so!” was the half-cunning 
answer, at which the man laughed heartily. 

**That’s right, Bess. Look after yourself in 
this world, for no one else will, as the world goes 
round, Now listen to me.” 

The child looked up at him with a wonderful 
amount of intelligence in her sunken eyes. 

“You must find your way to Worcester to- 
night, all by yourself. ‘Two miles from here is a 
railway station—you know it, where the red and 

ights shine out like big eyes after dark.” 

** Yes, I know.” 

** You have run about here a good deal, and 
know your way well, and you can find the sta- 
tion.” 

** Oh yes,” replied the child again. 

“You'll be glad to get away. I've been hard 
with you, and you don’t like me much ?” 





“* Not much,” was the slow answer, ‘* but—” 

“But what?” asked Peterson. 

** But the lady—will she shake me when she's 
cross? Will she beat me when she’s angry ?” 

“*She will be very fond of you, and you will 
call her ‘ mother,’” said Peterson, very gravely. 

‘*Mother—my mother !” 

“You'll see soon,” he said. ‘‘ Now take care 
of that money.” 

He placed some money in her hands, and she 
wrapped it up in a corner of a dirty white hand- 
kerchief and tucked it down the of her 
dress, wrapping her cloak round her afterward 
with all the carefulness and confidence of a 
woman. 

** All right,” she said. 

** At the railway station ask for a third-class 
ticket for Worcester. Can you remember that?” 

The little girl nodded quickly. 

“*When the train comes up to the platform, 
getin. When they call out ‘ Worcester,’ get out. 
At Worcester a lady, very pretty, and with hands 
full of toys, will be waiting for you at the post- 
office. Ask the way to the post-office like a 
woman as you are, and when you sce the lady 
under the clock, say, ‘Father keeps his word: 
I'm Bessie.’” 

** All right,” said the child again, with a rare 

t of confid in her own comprehension 
of the details, which, however, he asked her to 
repeat, listening attentively to the recital. 

** You're a clever girl, Bess—you've some of 
your father’s cleverness too,” he added, conceit- 
edly. ‘‘ Now go.” 

As he stooped toward her she cowered down, 
but to her surprise he put his arms round her, 
lifted her to his face, and kissed her. 

‘**I’m not going to hurt you ever any more, 
Bess,” he said; ‘‘ I’m not going to see you ever 
any more.” 

“Shall I stop with you ?” said the child, slow- 
ly, as he set her down again, 

“What, not meet the lady, and the toys, and 
the new home for you that I’ve told you of? No, 
no, Bess ; you'll do better without me, she knows 
—and God knows, There! be off with you. Re- 
member Worcester Station—the post-office—nn- 
der the clock—and ‘ Father keeps his word: I'm 
Bessie.’” 

** All right,” was the child’s answer, for the 
third time. She needed no second bidding to be 
off—it had not been so happy a home that she 
should grieve for it or him, and there had been 
a promise of a glorious change for her, and a 
bright child-world. She ran off quickly toward 
the narrow lane, already full of shadow that 
murky afternoon: there was one glance over her 
shoulder at him, and then he never saw her again 





“in all his miserable life. He had prophesied that 


it should be so, and he was right again, as usual ! 





CHAPTER XXII. 
A CHANGE OF PLAN. 

Epwarp Peterson was in no hurry to return 
to the house which his orders had made desolate. 
He leaned against the door-post in a thoughtful 
mood, with his eyes directed toward the lane 
down which his child had departed. If he had 
any good feeling in his disposition, it was for 
that little link between him and a past estate, 
wherein he had not been wholly bad. Utterly 
selfish as he was in most things, yet here in this 
wild character was a strange sample of unself- 


ness, 

“*She would have been in my way,” he said, 
as if in excuse for his own weakness; then he 
added, *‘and what a life hers would have been 
with me, too!” 

It was dark when he returned to the house, 
and he closed the shutters and barred the door 
very carefully before he sat down by the fire to 
reflect upon his next He had reflect- 
ing on that all day, without seeing his way too 
clearly to the results on which he had set his 
heart—a large sum of money, and a new life 
abroad to enjoy it in. By some means that end 
must be arrived at ; he had succeeded in entrap- 
ping an heiress, a nervous young woman, from 
whose fears a gold mine must be wrung. She 
was obstinate at present, but the night was 
coming on, and she would think of her own safe- 
ty very shortly. She would get weak, too, as 
she had refused food all day, and weakness of 
body would affect her mind and become an ally 
on his side~and Mrs. Eastbell would help to 
keep up the excitement of suspense. 

He would not go up stairs yet awhile—anoth- 
er hour would be of advantage to him, and he 
must wait. The bank at Worcester was shut, 
and there would be no getting money till to-mor- 
row morning—before that time came she would 
sign the check, and remain a prisoner in Jack- 
son's button factory until time had been allowed 
for him to cash it, That was the end of the brill- 
jant scheme which he had planned out like an 
artist. It was daring, and yet delicate—only a 
master-hand like his could have steered through 
so many difficulties to success. It was a leaf 
out of an old romance, or an Adelphi melodrama, 
only this was life, and he was a superior kind of 
hero—a man of iron nerve, amazing coolness, and 
fertility of resource, They thought in Worces- 
ter by this time that Sarah Eastbell had eloped 
with him: this was a rare joke, over which he 
and Tom—that fool Tom!—would laugh pres- 
ently. He wished that he had brought his vio- 
lin from Sedge Hill, though; it would have whiled 
away the time until he had perfected his plan in 


all its details. Music always gave him good 
ideas, and— Destruction! Whatisit? Who 
is it? 


There was a violent knocking at the door, and 
Peterson sprang up, with his hand shaking on 
the back of the chair. Had he trifled with time 


till time had turned against him, and was this 
the end of his grand scheming? He reached his 
toward the candle and extinguished the 


hand 
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flame as his first resource against an unseen en- 
emy. ‘Then he crept on tiptoe toward the door, 
where the knocking ‘still continued, and where 
his coolness came back to him. 

He was a man of many abilities—for it was a 
feeble woman’s voice that piped through the key- 
hole, : 

‘* Who's there?” 


jaculated Peterson. He 
opened the door, and dragged the applicant for 
admittance into the house by the collar of his 
coat—a man drenched to the skin by heavy rain. 

‘“*You muddler!” shouted Peterson; ** why 
couldn’t you stop at Sedge Hill? How dare you 
come intermeddling? Didn't you leave it all to 
me?” 

‘“Here—let go my throat—let a fellow speak. 
What are you doing in the dark? Where are 
they all? Is Sarah here? has she signed the 
check ?” 

Peterson released his hold, and locked the 
front-door again. ‘Tom followed him into the 
room, and sat down shivering by the fire. His 
companion and adviser relighted the candle, and 
held it to his face. 

‘Why did you come?” 

“For safety. Oh, Ned, I shall be hanged!” 
Tom cried. ‘‘ The old woman is dead, and every 
body thinks I have done it. Here's a blessed go 
for an innersent man! I never touched her, upon 
my soul; she died right off, bang, in the picture- 
gallery, and it was nothing to do with me. I 
oaldatt have thought of such a thing.” 

‘*Dead? The old woman dead!” said Peter- 
son, surprised again at this avowal. 

** Oh !—ugh !—yes,” he said, shuddering more 
strongly. ‘* Her eyes opened sudden, Ned, and 
she was off. I shall never forget it. And then 
that beast of a woman, Hartley, came in when I 
screamed, and said that I had murdered her. I 
was talking her over to make a will, when she 
died—that’s all. Oh! let’s get to London.” 

** Tom,” said Peterson, with excitement, “‘you 
must go back. You must not leave every thing 
to that Culwick. ‘The old woman has died nat- 
urally—the doctor will prove that—and you have 
nothing to fear.” 

**Qh! haven't I? That's all you know about 
it!” 

“You accursed idiot! don’t you see that you 
are rich ?—that Sarah Eastbell was only between 
you and a colossal fortune ?—and Sarah Eastbell 
is dead too.” 

‘*Sarah dead too!” screamed Tom Eastbell, 
in his new excitement. ‘‘Oh! don’t say that. 
It can’t be.” 

“Hush! Keep it quiet; it is an eternal se- 
cret between and me; but she sprang out 
of the boat suddenly last night, they tell me, and 
was drowned.” 

** Good Lord!” cried Tom Eastbell. ‘‘ Let me 
think a bit. This is too much for me. I am 
going mad.” 

“In a day or two they will find her in the 
Severn, and you will be heir at law.” 

** What's that?” 

“The owner of Sedge Hill, and of all the 
money.” 

They'll say I killed the couple of them.” 
Sarah ran away from home—every body 
knows that—and came to harm by accident. 
There is nothing more natural.” 

‘*Poor Sally! She was a good sort,” said 
Tom; ‘‘and she—she’s dead, then. Thank good- 
ness it was quite an accident—for nobody meant 
to kill her.” 

“No.” 

**T never even knew what game was up, until 
it was done—did 1?” 

“*No, you did not.” 

** Poor Sally—dead too! She and her grand- 
mother gone to heaven together, almost arm in 
arm, Yes, it’s too much, Ned! And all the 
money mine, too—that will be too much, too. 
I shall go out of my mind.” 

**Get back to Sedge Hill. 
wick there?” 

“* He wasn’t when I left.” 

**Get back in haste—at any cost. Say you 
were distracted, and did not know what you were 
doing—that you have been in search of Culwick 
—or a doctor—or the devil. Get back.” 

“*Suppose they take me up for killing my 
grandmother ; that’s what I'm afeard of.” 

‘** Get back ; you are safe. Get back, fool, to 
all the wealth God sends you!” 

Edward Peterson’s excitement was greater 
than ‘Thomas Eastbell’s now. He thrust him 
from the house; he locked the door after him; 
he tottered back to the room, and to a cupboard 
where there was brandy, which he drank eagerly ; 
and then he drew his chair very close to the fire, 
and sat with his hands upon his knees, panting 
like a man who had been running for his life. 

Tom Eastbell would be rich—immensely rich 
—if his sister Sarah were removed from all the 
troubles of this world! Tom Eastbell in his 
power—at his mercy for many past offenses—a 
weak fool whom he could rule implicitly, and get 
money quickly by. And yet fifteen thousand 

unds at one blow might be as well, if he didn’t 

eep his word with his brothers—he who had 
been all his life very proud of saying what he 
meant, and doing what he said. Fifteen thou- 
sand pounds! Well, all depended upon Sarah 
Eastbell’s obstinacy now; and it was time for 
action. It was her money or her life; and if the 
latter, what excuse should he make to Mrs. East- 
bell, so that that dull lonely house should be left 
to him, and to that deadly purpose to which he 
had steeled his heart in his cupidity? He would 
drink more brandy and go up stairs. There 
should be no more acting, and no more half- 
measures. 
He drank more spirit, as if his courage even 
now required support by drink; and then, with 
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the light in his hand, he proceeded with a won- 
derful steadiness of step up the stairs. A strange 
specimen of a villain this—for he went into his 
daughter’s room first, and said, ‘‘ Poor Bess— 
you have gone for good, then!” and walked out 
again, and up the remaining flight, with a very 
sorrowful countenance. He drew the key from 
his pocket, unlocked the door, strode in, and 
then stopped suddenly—a man struck, as it were, 
into stone by his amazement. 
‘The room was empty ! 
(to Be ConTINVED.] 





TROUBADOUR SONG. 


List, all ye noble gentlemen ; 

for you I'll trace with gladsome pen 
‘The image of my fair. 

Her name, indeed, ye must not guess, 

But, should it be your blessedness 

To meet her, ye would none the less 
Trace the resemblance there. 


Her long fair hair, like threads of gold, 
Lies gathered in its graceful fold 
As waves with zephyrs curled ; 
Her forehead, as the lily fair, 
Hath never trace of earthly care; 
Her brows with rainbows may pare 
That span a beauteous world. 


Her lustrous eyes of cloudless blue 

Now proudly gleam their lashes through, 
And now with laughter dance. 

Sure Love hath crowned her as a queen, 

Before whose majesty serene 

Lie hearts corrupt and mean, 
Pierced by her lightning glance. 


Enough; for more I must not say, 
Since words do oftentimes betray 

The confidence of love; 
And well ye know each worthy knight 
Keeps evermore his fealty bright 
Tow'rd her who is his lady hight, 

As to his God above. 








LOVE-TOKENS. 

OW knows S that his master, Sir Val- 

entine, is in love? Marry, by these special 
marks: that he wreathes his arms like a malcon- 
tent, relishes a love-song like a robin-redbreast, 
walks alone like one that had the pestilence, sighs 
like a school-boy that had lost his A BC, fasts like 
one under a regimen, watches like one that fears 
robbery, and speaks puling like a beggar at Hal- 
lowmas. ‘You were wont, when you laughed, 
to crow like a cock ; when you walked, to walk 
like one of the lions; when you fasted, it was 
presently after dinner; when you looked sadly, 
it was for want of money; and now you are met- 
amorphosed with a mistress, that, when I look 
on you, I can hardly think you my master.” 

Rosalind’s, that is to say, Ganymede’s, uncle 
(now are we in Arden) taught the knowledge of 
a man in love by these marks—a lean cheek, a 
sunken eye, an unsociable spirit, a neglected 
beard, ungartered hose, an unbuttoned sleeve, 
an untied shoe, and other significances in cos- 
tume. The confederates in Much Ado about 
Nothing make a main point of the costume test. 
If Benedick be not in love, argues Claudio, there 
is no believing old signs. ‘‘ He brushes his hat 
o’ mornings; what should that bode ?” 

But conclusions the most contrary are come to 
as regards the significance of dress; sometimes 
point-device being the proof of passion, and some- 
times slovenly undress, disorder, disarray. When 
Mr. Foker junior found Miss Amory bewitching, 
his valet found him very hard indeed to please in 
his out-door morning costume ; he became par- 
ticularly severe and snappish about his toilette ; 
he tried, and cursed, pantaloons of many differ- 
ent stripes, checks, and colors; all the boots were 
villainously varnished, the shirts too “loud” in 
pattern. He scented his linen and person with 
peculiar richness; and great was his valet’s as- 
tonishment when, after some blushing and hesi- 
tation on Harry’s part, the young gentleman ask- 
ed, ‘‘I say, Anatole, when I engaged you, didn’t 
you—hem—didn't you say that you could dress— 
hem—dress hair?” And on the valet’s acquies- 
cing, Yes, he could—*‘ Cherchy alors une paire de 
tongs—et—curly moi un pew,” was Mr. Foker’s 
command, preparatory to a morning call in Gros- 
venor Place. There was a critical period in the 
career of that Mr. Sawyer who “ went to the 
shires,” when he gave up dressing in the rough- 
and-ready style which had heretofore been at once 
his glory and his peculiarity, and began instead 
to affect a strange refinement of costume, border- 
ing on effeminacy. ‘‘ His boots were thinner and 
much tighter than of old; he turned his collars 
over his neckcloth after the prevailing fashion, 
thereby imparting to his physiognomy an expres- 
sion of romantic vacuity; anointed his head till 
it shone again ; affected. gloves on all occasions ; 
and set up a ring.” In short, his exterior alto- 
gether was as symptomatic of his disorder as that 
of Benedick. So of another latter-day hero we 
read how frequent all at once became his self- 
examinations in the glass over the mantel-piece ; 
how often he caught himself doing this, and, half 
chuckling inwardly, acknowledged that it was a 
bad sign. But though the artist laughed, he 
tweaked out the most prominent gray hairs in 
his beard, and gave his neck-tie a more knowing 
twist, and removed the dabs of stray paint from 
his shooting coat. ‘‘ Straws thrown up show 
which way the wind blows, and even such little 
sacrifices to vanity as these were in Geoffrey 
Ludlow very strong signs indeed.” Sainte-Beuve 
tells us that so long as the tendre relation of Ben- 
jamin Constant with Madame De Charriére last- 
ed, his toilette had not been in any degree an arti- 
cle de rigueur: she readily overlooked his sins of 
omission in le négligé. When at a later period 





she saw him becoming dressy and dandified, she 
one day told him, tristement : ‘“* Benjamin, vous 
faites votre toilette, vous ne m’aimez plus!” 

On Byron’s authority, a slight blush, a soft 
tremor, a calm kind of gentle feminine delight, 
and shown more in the eyelids than the eyes, re- 
signed rather to hide what pleases most unknown, 
are the best tokens (to a modest mind) of Love, 
when seated on his loveliest throne, a sincere wom- 
an’s breast. The ooze-born goddess in Keats 
gives comfort to Endymion by the enumeration 
of certain infallible signs: an idle tongue, a hu- 
mid eye, and steps luxurious, where these are 
new and strange, are ominous. “Ay, I have seen 
these signs in one of heaven, when others were all 
blind.” Burns prays his fair one— 

“Then let the sudden bursting sigh the heart-felt 


discover, 
And inthe keen yet tender eye, ob, read th’ im- 
ploring lover! 


Sure beginnings Arthur H. Clough finds when 
panting sighs the bosom fill, and hands by chance 
united thrill at once, with one delicious pain, the 
pulses and the nerves of twain; when eyes that 
erst could meet with ease now seek, yet seeking, 
shyly shun, ecstatic conscious unison. As to the 
silentium, “‘ Ah, that silence!” exclaims a musing 
modern, who bids us not listen to hear whom a 
woman praises to know where her heart is, not 
ask for whom she expresses the most earnest en- 
thusiasm ; but if there be one she once knew well 
whose name she never speaks, if she seem to have 
an instinct to avoid every occasion of its mention, 
if, when you speak, she drops into silence and 
changes the subject, why, look there for some- 
thing; just as, when going through deep mead- 
ow-grass, a bird flies ostentatiously out before 
you, you may know her nest is not there, but far 
off, under distant tufts of fern and buttercup, 
through which she has crept with a silent flutter 
in her spotted breast to act her pretty little false- 
hood before you. Sergeant Dunham is no sub- 
tle interpreter of signs and tokens when he pro- 
nounces his daughter devoted to the Pathfinder 
from evidence such as this: ‘* When I speak of 
him to the girl, she always looks me full in the 
face, chimes in with every thing I say in his fa- 
vor, and has a frank, open way with her, which 
says as much as if she half censidered him al- 
ready as a husband.” Denys, the quick-witted 
man-at-arms in Mr. Reade’s story of Cloister and 
Hearth, instructs his young companion Gerard in 
two obvious signs of love on the part of the mis- 
tress of the Téte d'Or. ‘* When thou wast gone, 
she sat a-thinking and spoke not—a sure sign of 
love in one of her sex, for of all things else they 
speak ere they think. Also, her voice did sink ex- 
ceeding low in diseoursing of thee, and murmured 
sweetly—another infallible sign. The bolt hath 
struck and rankles in her; oh, be joyful!’ Mas- 
ter Ripton Thompson, in the Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, being perturbed in mind by the rick- 
burning scrape he has got into, is misread by his 
sister Letty, whose study of the aspects of love, 
and of the way young people should look and of 
the things they should do under the dominion of 
the passion, is not much assisted by its outward 
development in the supposed love-stricken youth. 
‘I’m sure,” she thought, “I shall never be like 
that. He bounds in his seat. He never looks 
comfortable. He seems to hate us all, and does 
nothing but mumble his food and growl and 
frown. If that’s love, I can’t do it,” is the sor- 
rowful conclusion of her reflections. 








SOME WASHINGTON 
TOILETTES. 


RS. SECRETARY BELKNAP’S wed- 
ding-dress, worn by her at several parties 
in Washington, is of a very rich and lustrous 
white flowered satin, purchased and made up in 
Paris. The dress is made quite plainly, with 
an apron over-skirt draped as closely as possi- 
ble, and terminating among the bouffant back 
breadths ; the corsage is low, finished with Gre- 
cian folds at the bust, and with a point before 
and behind, trimmed with deep knotted fringe, 
just an edge of lace being visible at sleeves and 
shoulders. In the hair, dressed high, is a dia- 
mond aigrette, and from a string of large pearls 
about the throat is suspended an or t of 
diamonds and pearls. The accordance of the 
stately beauty of the wearer with the elegant 
simplicity of the dress makes it exceedingly 
striking. 

A visiting costume of the same lady’s is of 
velvet, the deepest shade of blue before reach- 
ing black. The demi-trained skirt is flounced 
with one deep flounce, the over-skirt and basque 
trimmed round the edge with a two-inch band 
of those feathers from the breast of the French 
pheasant that shade exquisitely between dark 
green and blue, with now and then a half-guess- 
ed ruddy prismatic sparkle. The hat worn with 
this beautiful dress is of the same velvet, with 
drooping plumes. 

A reception dress of Miss Edith Fish’s, a dé- 
butante, and daughter of the Secretary of State, 
is of rose-colored silk, with a high surplice waist 
and a straight standing collar cut plain, and with 
revers to match the over-skirt, the over-skirt be- 
ing of a soft French gray, with apron front, and 
falling very long behind. 

One of the most charming dresses of the sea- 
son is worn by Mrs. Judge Field. The train is 
of thick black silk, the body and over dress of 
creamy crépe de Chine, embroidered in small 
clusters of flowers, in the natural tints, in the 
most perfect manner. The jewelry worn with 
this dress is equally unique, being an embroidery 
of diamonds upon velvet, the ear-rings consisting 
of a strip of dark blue velvet, half an inch in 
width and nearly two inches in length, wrought 
with a device in diamonds, and finished by a 
fringe of \ 

A 7 sae and coquettish toilette worn 
at some evening receptions was that of Miss 








Charlton, a young English lady. 1t was of pink 
tulle, en train, with a low corsage; and the: 
over-skirt, which was the feature of the affair, 
consisted of an immense sash of smoke-colored, 
dead-leaf-colored, and white tulle, a breadth of 
each, festooned from one side to the other, and 
the tablier thus formed was nearly hidden by a 
profusion of small white roses scattered closely 
but irregularly over it. 

Mrs. Rosa Vertner (Johnson) Jeffreys, of 
Kentucky, the author of a volume of poems pub- 
lished by ‘Ticknor & Fields, has an establishment 
in Washington this winter, and the toilette she 
made at her last party is deserving of mention. 
‘The whole dress was of white gaze de Chambéry 
over white silk ; the over dress was lifted on one 
side, and draped with a long slender branch of 
lilac blossoms and leaves. A pale lilac sash 
caught up the over dress at the other side, and 
doubling behind was knotted in long fringed ends 
that fell to the floor. ‘The corsage was low, 
with folds of silk, a cluster of diamond flowers 
at the left shoulder. Mrs. Jeffreys is still a 
beauty, with faultless proportions and features 
and complexion, with dark eyes and blonde hair, 
and the dress sets off her loveliness remarkably. 
Her daughter wore on the same occasion a white 
silk with long over dress of the same, a garland 
of small red roses going completely round the 
edge of the over dress for trimming. 

Madame Bouligny, of Louisiana, wore recent- 
ly a silk, faint lavender in hue, cut with a train, 
and entirely covered with Valenciennes, with ac- 
companying jewelry of diamonds and black onyx. 
Madame Boulighy is the author of Bubbles and 
Ballast, a sprightly book of travels, and of some 
other works ; and among her treasures is a letter 
from the ex-Empress Eugénie, framed and hang- 
ing in her drawing-room, in which the imperial 
lady compliments and thanks the fair authoress 
for a gift of her book. 

Mrs. Donn Piatt wears a very elegant even. 
ing dress of rose-colored satin and black velvet. 
A sash of the whole width of the satin passes 
from one side to the other behind, and falls to 
the bottom of the train; and the necklace, the 
ornaments of the hair, and the ear-rings are of 
a pale pink coral, carved with exquisite minute- 
ness, 

Mrs. Senator Frelinghuysen has an elaborately 

de dinner dress of dead-leaf-colored faille ; 
the skirt is made with very deep kilt pleating in 
bunches, each bunch of the pleats fastened at the 
top and again at the bottom by bands of café. 
au-lait silk, In the body and sleeves these col- 
ors mingle again, and the toilette is brightened 
by a little point lace and some fine diamonds. 

Mrs, General Butler is in mourning this win- 
ter for her brother, and not visiting ; but a house 
dress worn by her, of very rich and chaste effect, 
may be noticed. It is composed altogether of 
thick black crape, the polonaise very bouffant, a 
standing ruff of the crape at the throat, fastened 
by an ornament consisting of two pendent dia- 
monds, one above the other, each stone some- 
thing larger than a filbert, and sparkling with a 
perpetual stream of splendor. A carriage dress 
of Mrs. Butler's is trimmed round the shoulders 
and skirt with the fur of the sea-otter. This fur 
is almost unobtainable in this country, it being 
the imperial far of Russia, and the whole pro- 
duction, which is small, being so eagerly pur- 
chased by Russians at great prices that it is not 
to be considered in the general market. Sea- 
otter is of a rich, very dark tint, with such depth 
and solidity to its pile that impressions remain 
upon it, such as those made by writing with the 
finger; and it is sprinkled with a thick outer 
coating of long black hairs, tipped with white, 
which give it a singularly beautiful frosty sheen 
when seen at a little distance. 

Mrs. Ward, of Chicago, formerly the leading 
soprano at Zion Church, in New York, has worn 
in Washington a lovely dinner dress composed 
of two shades of blue silk, one rather dark, the 
other the lightest shade of silvery pale turquoise- 
color. ‘The train is made with a flounce of the 
deep color, headed by a puff of the light; the 
edges of the puff piped in faint straw-colored 
satin with illuminating effect; the back is ar- 
ranged in one large pouf held by the encircling 
sash, which is knotted as usual on one side; 
and the over dress of the pale blue falls, in large 
escalops bound with the narrow line of straw- 
color, over a ruching of the deep color. The 
basque is made with ruches and puffs of the two 
colors, piped as before. 

Mrs. Governor Shepherd wore at a late aft- 
ernoon reception a dark violet silk, the tablier 
drawn closely, and throwing the fullness behind, 
and the sides outlined by very long vandykes of 
heart’s-ease purple velvet; a high basque, with 
point appliqué at throat and wrists, rich gold 
jewelry, and a heavy gold cable chain falling 
from the waist to the knee to support fan and 
handkerchief, completed a refined and elegant 
attire. 

A party dress of Mrs. Shepherd’s is of black 
and rose-colored silks, The vest and the front 
and side breadths of the dress are of the rose- 
color, covered with black thread lace; the back 
breadths are of black silk, with their trimming 
turned out with rose, and finished with two deep 
flounces of black lace put on at some distance 
apart and outlined by the rose-color. 

A party dress of Miss Nelly Grant’s, who is 
in mourning for her grandfathers, is of black 
velvet and white silk gauze. The train is long, 
and is of the velvet, the over dress of the gauze, 
cut heart-shaped, and trimmed only with a ruch- 
ing of silk illusion, a little bunch of violets the 
only ornament. 

Mrs. Gouverneur lately wore at an evening re- 
ception a dress of the faint pink salmon-tinted 
brocade. The over dress was entirely of black 
lace, caught up by a large crescent of brilliants; 
diamond ornaments were in the hair and upon 
the waist—the jewels being a portion of the 
court jewels of President Monroe, 
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BLESSING THE NEVA AT 
PETERSBURG. 


PFNHE accompanying illustration represents one 
incident of the annual ceremony of blessing 


the river Neva, which took place shortly before the | 


royal wedding at St. Petersburg. The saloons 
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ST, PETERSBURG—THE CROWD CARRYING AWAY THE CONSECRATED WATER AFTER THE CEREMONY, 


RPER'S BAZAR. 


pressive, and the Metropolites of Novgorod, St. 
Petersburg, and Moscow took part in it. They 


were venerable bearded men, clad in robes be- | 


decked with gold and silver, and were surrounded 
| by their crosier- bearers and attendant clergy. 
| After the service there was a short delay before 
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the open-air ceremony, the Emperor haying just | 


and ranged themselves in a line from the palace 
porch to a kiosk-like tabernacle built over the 
ice. ‘There was a double line of clergy in square 
caps, from beneath which flowed long curling 
hair, choristers in purple and gold, and court 
pages in white trowsers and gold-laced coats. 
The supreme dignitary of the day was the Me- 
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[Maron 7, 1874. 
royal visitors, his family, his courtiers, and his 
soldiers. ‘The ceremony at the river-side only 
lasted a few minutes. From an opening in 
the platform of the river-side temple a flight of 
wooden steps led to the ice, and then after the 
booming of guns across the ice-field, covered 
with pools by the thaw, and much singing and 
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BLESSING THE NEVA AT 


of the Winter Palace were crowded with soldiers 
and courtiers, and at 11 a.m. the Czar entered 
the Imperial Chapel, a building sumptuously 
decorated in white and gold. Every body stood 
except the Emperor and Enrpress, for whom two 
shairs were provided, The service, compounded 
of chanting, singing, and prayers, was very im- 


received news of the death of Field-Marshal 
Count Berg, the Viceroy of Poland. 
peror went to the Hétel Dernouth, where the 
body lay, having already visited the . dying 
veteran early in the morning. At length the 
procession poured down the marble staircase, a 


The Em- | 


tropolite of Novgorod—St. Petersburg; before 
and after him were borne preciously bound books, 
gold crosses studded with jewels, the cup for 
the river water, on which are engraved sacred 
subjects, such as Moses striking the rock, and 
various pontifical insignia, After a break in the 


gorgeous mass of color, passed out upon the quay, | procession came the Czar at the head of his 


| 


chanting, the winter shield of the Neva wags 
pierced, and the sacred cup dipped in the flow; 
ing water. The crucifix wag laid in the stream, 
and the river was blessed. The Czar and the 
| grand dukes kissed the hand of the Metropo- 
| lite, a picture of our Saviour was carried round 
| the gallery, and the banners of the Russian 
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armies were also blessed with the consecrated 
water. ‘The cup of Neva water was handed to 
the Czar, who touched it with his lips, and then, 
according to custom, filled it to the brim with 
gold pieces. As the Metropolite passed, officers 


ran forward, kissed the sacred picture, and bent 
their heads to receive the sprinkling of the holy 
Meantime the crowds of peasants and 


water, 


and running toward the spot. Some fell as they | 
jumped. Ali held bottles or vessels of some | 
sort, tea-pots perhaps predominating, to receive | 
the blessed water. ‘Those who could not climb 
eagerly besought the others to fill their bottles 
for them. Hands clutching bottles were stretch- 
ed over the parapet to meet others straining up- 
ward from the ice, Most were not content with 
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workmen gazed in rapturous loyalty and piety 
on their Czar, on the clérgy, and on the sacred 
emblems, apparently without a thought of the 
foreign princes. After the ceremony had con- 
cluded, the parapet was crowned with a line of 
heads looking eagerly toward the hole where the | 
Metropolite had dipped the cross in the Neva. 
Men and boys were climbing over on to the ice, | 


obtaining a bottleful of the holy water, but dipped 
their hands in it, washed their faces, sprinkled 
their heads, and crossed. themselves with it. 
Old women who could hardly bend knelt down 
by the water’s edge to perform their act of devo- 


tion. A mother sprinkled with it the bundle of 
wraps containing a baby under her cloak. 
The illustration on this page shows the proc- 
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ess of polishing the floor of the Winter Palace 
for the wedding. For this purpose a platoon of 
men with brushes fastened to the soles of their 
boots skate over the waxed floors until they are 
as glassy and slippery as the ice of the Neva, 
with which one would think that the Russians 
might be content without trying to copy it with- 
in-doors, 
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about the size of a finger-nail, on which were 
written the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and 
the Lord’s Prayer, together with her Majesty's 
name and the date of the year. All the letters 
were easily distinguished by means of a pair of 
spectacles which this artist had himself con- 
structed. 

The Iliad of Homer, too, is to be seen, writ- 




















| INGENUITY IN TRIFLES. 
N the sixteenth century an Italian. monk 
named Peter Almunus comprised the Acts 
of the Aposties and the Gospel of St. John with- 
in the circumference of a farthing. 
| An artist endowed with equal patience pre- 
| sented Queen Elizabeth with a bit of paper, 


ten upon vellum, and in so small a compass that 
a nutshell contains it. 

Jerome Faba, an Italian priest, and a native 
of Calabria, exercised himself in another spe- 
cies of industry, equally wonderful from its dif- 
ficulty. He finished a work of box-wood which 
represented all the mysteries of the Passion, and 
might be put into the shell of awaluut. To him 
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is likewise attributed a coach of the size of a 
grain of wheat, within which were to be seen a 
man and woman, a coachman who drove it, and 
horses which drew it. ‘These performances were 
presented to Francis I. and to Charles V. 

Another artist constructed an ivory chariot, 
which a fly covered with its wings, and a ship, 
also of ivory, with its rigging complete. 

Paul Colomiés tells us somewhere that he saw 
a goldsmith at Moulins who had chained a liv- 
ing flea to a gold chain which contained fifty 
links, and did not weigh three grains. 

Madame De Sévigné likewise mentions in one 
of her letters that there was a man in Paris 
who, as a masterpiece, had constructed a char- 
iot which was drawn by fleas. ‘The Dauphin 
on this occasion asked the Prince of Conti, his 
cousin, who it was that had made the harness, 
and was told by him, with a smile, that it cer- 
tainly must have been some spider in the neigh- 
borhood. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Car.ornz.—A double-breasted basque, long over- 
‘skirt, and kilt-pleated skirt are the best models for 
‘your plaid suit. 

An Op Fatzxv.—We do not give Supplement pat- 
‘terns to please individual readers. 

A Reaper.—A series of rings on the back breadths 
with tape or cord drawn through is the best plan for 
shortening your skirt to walking length. For tight- 
fitting polonaises ladies with elender backs use the 
French pattern with a single seam, viz. that down 
the mid@le, and without side bodies. For broad 
figures the wide English back is preferred, consisting 
of four pieces of similar breadth. The old fashion of 
wide side bodies and a narrow back piece is passée. 

Manreverrre Le B.—It is difficult to suggest a course 
of reading without knowing something of your taste 
and education. A good plan would be to begin with 
Taine’s History of English Literature, after which you 
could read in detail such of the works criticised there- 
in as seem best suited to your needs. Do not indulge 
too largely in fiction, which is very good as a relaxa- 
tion, but which is apt to destroy the taste for solid 
reading. 

An Op Svunsontsre.—We can not give patterns in 
answer to individual demands, but must adapt them 
to what we consider to be the needs cf our readers at 
large. The tulle used for the tidy in question is a 
strong cotton fabric that will bear washing.—Your 
other questions have been answered already. 

H. V. C.—See answer to above. 

F. E. A.—Some fruits and vegetables are spoken of 
in the plural form and others in the singular. It 
would require too much space to catalogue them all. 
Of course you say potatoes, peaches, and plums. 

Maxy Svesonmers.—The ordinary style of dress 
~may be made hygienic enough for all practical pur- 
poses by complying with the dictates of common- 
sense, There is no-law of fashion that binds you to 
‘tight lacing, thin-soled shoes, clothes suspended from 
‘the hips, and a thousand other evil practices for which 
Wame Fashion is unjustly blamed. There never was 
a time when the fashions were more healthful and 
confortable than at present, and any lady of good 
sense and ingenuity can easily adapt them to the 
needs of her constitation without making herself con- 
spicuous by an eccentric dress that will cause her to 
be stared at. Don’t fritter away your forces by fight- 
ing windmills when there are so many flesh-and-blood 
giants to overcome. 

Despars.—Once for all, we'request you, and the num- 
erlees other persons who wish to know the signifi- 
cance of turning down the corners of cards, to read 
the New York Fashions article in Bazar No. 6, Vol. 
VIL. which gives full information on the subject. Wish 


Dre. Remedial Institute, Saratoga g8 
has Token a Sulphur, Hydropathic, ae gs 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—(Com. 








Corrine Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ent with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is equally usefal for cutting erns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 


themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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Blackheads, and Fleshw: use PERRYS 
Improved Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 


= GREAT SKIN MEDICINE. Prepared onl ly by 
B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 
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L. SHAW, 
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PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Hair Switch- 
es, one yard long, loom, 8 snd upward; Finest Quality of 
Hair Switches, solid, mot dyed, excellent for wear. 


18 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight 
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your hostess good-evening in the usual manner on 
leaving a party, and, if you can do so conscientioasly, 
add a few words expressive of the pleasure you have 
enjoyed. 

Ienonanoz.—Don’t know. 

8. D.—Laus Veneris signifies the praise of Venus. 

Swinburne writes under his own name. 
Owen Meredith is the nom de plume of the present 
Lord Lytton, the son of the eminent novelist. 

Conerant R ‘We are responsible only for the 
cut paper patterns purchased from us. There are 
many so-called “ Bazar patterns” offered for sale with 
the preparation of which we have nothing to do. 

R. R. anv Orners.—You will find full directions for 
the care of your complexion in the “ Ugly Girl” papers. 
We have nothing farther to add on the subject. We 
do not answer by mail. 

Joun H.—The Bazar has always editorially discoun- 
‘tenanced ear-rings. We regard the piercing of the 
flesh for the insertion of ornaments as among the 
relics of heathenish customs, and advise our readers 
not to disfigure their ears any more than their noses in 
this manner. But it can not be denied that a great 
many excellent people of what we think otherwise 
good taste consider ear-rings becoming enough tc re- 
pay the pain they involve; and the sumptuary law 
which you propose, restricting their freedom in this 
respect, would be more dangerous through its despotic 
tendencies than the torture you deplore. 

L 0. U.—Ammonia applied as directed daily restores 

y hair if anything will. It does not injure the hair. 
"t say as to a case of moth of long standing. It 
will do no harm. 

Canapa.—Apply daily a wash of rose-water with 
fifteen drops of carbolic acid added to each ounce. 
Use the yolk of an egg beat up in soft water to cleanse 
the head, rinsing with warm water. Sponge the scalp 
with the carbolic lotion. 

Kare.—Better try sweeping and gardening to en- 
large your hands. 

H. E. M.—Cosmetiqne is 2 pomade with a good deal 
of wax in it, used to fix the hair in any form. Cos- 
metic gloves are spread inside with cold-cream to 
soften the hands. You can prepare them for your- 
self. The cosmetique is sold at any druggist’s. 

Mra. F. A. J.—Chlorate of soda is much like chlorate 
of potash, which may be substituted for it. 

Mavv.—The acetic acid eats away the secretions 
known as black-heads, The other lotion soothes and 
purifies the skin. 

Liiy.—Apply the bleaching powder as often as the 
hair grows darker, and of course the golden liquid aft- 
erward, as it is needed to preserve the tint. We prefer 
not to encourage this bleaching and dyeing of hair. 

Bianone.—To suit the pretty, warm blonde of your 
hair brush your eyebrows with amber lavender as 





. ety wash your face. It is transient but harm- 


jess, and satisfactory in shade. Or apply brown cos- 


~-metique, sold at the druggists’, to lashes and brows. 


E. Burwr.—Read advice in “U Girl” N 
“XXVIIL, to ely papers, No, 








— BRILLIANT — 
OIL 


will not explode under any conditions 
whatsoever, and is therefore a perfectly 
SAFE OIL to use. In addition to this, 
it is the FINEST ILLUMINATOR IN 
THE WORLD. Does not crust the 
wick, nor smoke, nor smell. For sale 
by dealers generally, and by the Devoe 
Manufacturing Co., New York. 
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BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 
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J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8 8th voles N.Y: City. 
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cular. TORGAN & ALLEN, Agee, hn Street. 
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CORACINES, 
TUSSORES, 
CONTIGAS, 


In Chinese and India Sitks, 


Just opened by 


UNION ADAMS & C0,, |§ 


637 Broadway. 


50,000 for $50. 
cs | FOU GRAND GIFT Concert 


PUBLIC LIBRARY of KENTUCKY, 


On March 31st next. 
60,000 Tickets; 12,000 Gifts. 
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Who! Tick Halves, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Eleven Whole Tickets for $500, ‘Send for 
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BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


» LAIRD’S 
Bloom of Youth.” 











“Tmportant to Ladies.—tnrough the 
York, we re enabled to place Ho tee Sunde of Theory 


can 8u) and make 

This ghee 

the United especially to Sep peng 

selves by the The magnitude of offer, the 
ity shown in its distribution, and the amount of 


accomplished, will confidence in 
heart fa men Dnghenr gy Notice.— 
stamp. Address” JAMES M'CALL & 00 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 

643 Broadway, New York. 





AEST bh 
an excitement at N a 


w 
in 


con! g 
pow full pros tion, free to any one, on ication. 
WEST & LEE G. GAME CO. Wosceste Mane 

















SEEDS! — |.s'vetttice Splendid ‘Aster Socas 
SEEDS! of $1.00, ew Illustrated. Seed 


SEEDS! Ns Gronen. ey ra eh = 


send 50c. will receive, i 
7% \S i ae 100 Detaleoman'a, or ‘Trauater Pic 












tures, Heads, Flowers, 
ONE Animals, —! a Any child can pon 
1 [= for 10 conte —¥ a 
PATTEN & CO., 71 ne Bireet, New York. 
ARK YOUR CLOTHING. = gynemree rg a 
CUT, with Ce aatibie’ ink, qposteel emo. 
= J row 2, rculars 
‘a J. “ ——_ we 


aa Sts, Phila, Pa 








WATERY Concerto and. Orchestra 
ORGANS sere aaa aca 
are the best ever placed in pow Organs. They 


are produced xtra se! ullar- 
a voiced. the the Gereor von which te sT 


SUPERB. These 0 ms are the Dest 
made in the United tes. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


en 
« AT LAP has to the 
7 WANTED in ever 
a and County in the U, 8, and gd m 
© discoun Teachers, Ministers, Churc 
Schon Lodges, &c, a 
pomaces ig pt, = Se 
481 Broad ays New York, 
1223 Cheatnu Street, Loris and | 


“The Giant of the Monthlies.” 


ee 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
FOR MARCH, 1874, 


Conrents : 


THE LIGHT-HOUSES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Cuanies Norpuorr. 








With Thirteen Il 
ADVICE. 
THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
With Four Illustrations, 
BERMUDA. 
With Fifteen Mustrations. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
With Twelve Illustrations, 

MY MOTHER AND I: A Love Srorr ros Grats. 

By the Anthor of * Po Haxirax, GentTieuan."” 

With Three Illustrations. 

PRAYER OF COLUMBUS. By Watt Wurrman. 

OBSERVATORIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 

THE LIVING LINK. By the Author of “Tas Doves 

Crus,” “Tur Aurnioan Bazon,” sto. 


Little ny — XXIII. The 

Man of Law.—XXIV. New Obligations.—XXV. 
Th f the Nile.—XXVI. A Threatening 
Letter.—XXVIL The Proposal. 

With Three 
THE maese AND Se OF SEAMEN. By 

Cuanies Noupnorr. 

JO AND L 
THE MISSION OF ST. VALENTINE. 

With Illustrated Initial. 
THE NIGHT TRAIN FOR PARADISE (ACCOM- 

MODATION). 


LOVE AMONG THE GRAVES. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 
THE OUTSIDE OF THE WINDOW. 

A SCHEME FOR VENGEANCE, 

LYRIC OF ACTION. 

LEWIS GAYLORD CLARKE. By T. B. Tuorps. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. Illustrated. 





Hazpsn's Macaztnez for March is crowded with an 
infinite variety of important and attractive articles, 
with over seventy illustrations. 

Cuantes Norpuorr contributes a paper of im- 
mediate and vital interest om “The Rights and 
Wrongs of Seamen;” also a profusely illustrated 
paper on the “ Light-Houses of the United States.” 
Under the title “‘ Observatories in the United States,” 
Prof. J. E. Nounax, U.S.N., gives a very interesting 
account of the new observatory at Cincinnati, the 
Naval Observatory at Washington, and the observa- 
tories at West Point and Annapolis, including a 
succinct review of the work accomplished in connec- 
tion with these observatories. Among the numerous 
illustrations of this paper is one giving a view of the 
great Equatorial at Washington, as it appears in the 
new dome where it is mounted. 

There are also in this number illustrated articles 
on the Bermnda Islands; on “Archibald Constable 
and his Times,” with some interesting views of Edin- 
burgh, and portraits of the prominent literary cele- 
brities of that city fifty years go; and on “The 
Chevalier Bayard.” 

Wart Wurman contributes a remarkable poem, 
entitled ‘The Prayer of Colambas.” The number 
also contains poems by Exizasern Axes ALLEN, 
Joun James Pratt, and Pav. H. Haywe. 

Two short stories of thrilling interest are contrib- 
uted, “Jo and I," by Hanaiet Prasoorr Srorrorp, 
and “A Scheme for Vengeance,” by Mus. Frank 
MoCartur. The two Serial Stories, “My Mother and 
I,” by Divan Motock Crate, and “The Living Link,” 
by Professor James De Mitxs (both beautifully ilus- 
trated) are continued. 

T. B. Tuonrr gives some entertaining reminiscences 
of the the late “ Lewis Gaylord Clark.” “ Recollec- 
tions of an Old Stager” are continued; and in “A 
Night Train for Paradise (Accommodation)” is given 
a very entertaining bit of genial satire. 

The Editorial Departments are unusually full and 
interesting, 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
Oxz Corr or ziTuen ror One Yuan, $4 00, Postacz 
Prerarn, 

HARPER'S MAGA rrg-% pearese WEEKLY, or 

HARPE. aay) BAZA one year to ord 
jubscriber in the Ui Rite’ Stotoas een GE PR 
PAID, urate Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer's Macazie, Harper's Weexty, and Hasrer's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage pare by the Subscriber at the office 
where received, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








TY eee te ae 
P on riers bythe , 105 Washington 
8t., Boston, Mass. Send stamp specimen book. 
Ager ULNEeS, pm age of 
B*im Mind and send 





For cause and ¢ 
Stamp to Dr. ECK, 2747, Cincianati, i} 








RENCH ye A x STAMPING.— 
V. Vieo X, 122 4th Ave., N ration, Pet sated 
-_ ne ag anne Direct rae 


hand. era filled with care. 
frame. MACHINES ead pew peal ot 
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SPRING FABRICS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co 


Spring Stock 


NOW OPEN OF 





Dress Goods, 
DRESS & SHIRTING CAMBRICS, 
PERCALES, 


INDIA SHAWLS, 
From $12 5 Upward. 


A LARGE LOT NOW OFFERING 


Greatly Below their Actual Value. 
Broadway, corner 19th Street, N. Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering their entire stock of 
BLACK AND COLORED 


SiILE SUITS 





at greatly reduced prices, viz. : 
ser SILK SUI IN ALL COLORS, 
$30, $35, $38, $40, $50, and $75 each. 


COLORED ae SUITS ID IN GREAT VARIETY, 
from $50 to $100 each. 
RICH BLACK SILK SUITS, HANDSOMELY 
TRIMMED, from $50 each upward, 
CAMEL’S- HAIR AND PLUSH SUITS, VERY 
HANDSOME, $50 and $60 each. 
RICH VELVET SUITS, FUR-TRIMMED, 
at $125; former prices $225 and $250. 
Paris-Made BLACK & COLORED 


SILK SUITS, 
aes | tte s with eh TELE and LACE, for 


INNER, hoon agbalane iN, & EVENING 
‘jum at $100 each upward. 


RICHLY EMBROIDERED 


Paris Silk Costumes, 
with TRAIN SKIRTS, at $175 and $195 
_former prices $200 and $350. 


A few EXTREMELY ELEGANT 
COURT DRESSES, 


a ee Lp aR EM. 
ROIDERED, RED table for GRAND RUCK 
Som price $1000; now ow reduced to 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS in 
Seal-Skin Sacques, 
VELVET POLONAISE, ENGLISH BEAVER WALK- 
ING-JACKETS. MISSES’ and CHILDREN'S 
EMBROIDERED & BRAIDED 


c DRESSES, 


and LADIES’ UNDERWEAR in ev 
at LARGELY every ratty, prices. 


AN IMMENSE INVOICE OF 


Laces and Lace Goods. 
TRIMMING LACES, HAMBURG 
DGINGS, & INSERTIONS, 


Broadway, Fourth Ave. Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


wm EHRICH & 60.,% 


287 & 289 EIGHTH ANB. N. te 


Still’ continue to offer th 
STOCK » aa 


HAMBU mal 


EDGINGS AND {BUR at GO 
much below those of other houses. Sam- 
ples sent FREE on application. 

REAL YAK nie. 


| Real Yak Lace, Ls —-- 
“ “ “ “oe 


ane vs 
Wider — at 1 a pee cere 


An el t aes of t Lales? and Misses’ 
UNDER ying i fy CORSETS at 
prices that CAN N FAIL to give the 
utmost A hangs 

EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Sth Ave., near 24th St, N.Y. 

















ues of 


Our Combined 


Catalo F 
Seeds and Plants 
sent on the receipt of 





Address J. T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. qe 


MEN MAKE MONEY 


Ladies make money, ev weet Sees 
pe ve an ~ — a a Patent Button-holeWork 

tters. Sample set sent prone or or condstamp 
for particulars. A.W. Webster & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


“$10 to $20 a ar — hate wanted > ' Everybody's 
Monthly. Only Svc. a year, with elegant chromo. Partic- 
ulars free. Address Everybody's Monthly, ‘Cleveland, oO. 


AR arse to good can- 
ticles new and staple 
flour. free. 


C. M. Lounéron & Buo., pew York and Chicago. 




















Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper p patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be | the most ect, 
the most practical, and the most ae — _— 


duced in country, and so arranged — 
unders' yy those not accustomed to rit d th 
own ite. We avoid as far as possible every form 


I at the 
head of his prof who is unquestionably the 
di er in United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on to fashion. We 
have carefull. a e Fd we the lead- 
ing Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve 


be sent phe of charge. this 
wit be fou found a description of a valuable premium on 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality ona je, the 
~~ offered to each and ber for the 
no parallel, an offer in Which thousands of 
‘amilies a be benefited, and 


means of 
every household. We aré confident that this p am 
will be hailed ht by every 





UNEXCELLED 
“Jue Finest Paoouced 
LONDON COURT S00) 








nist’ 
method by which the A to 
r of Music can be uired with or 
THOUT a teacher w know of music. 
Copyright secured by Pror. T. A. NICHOLS, 687 
Broadway, 5 S.. Sent, pi 


bP teh wee of af Seventy. 
a oe wholesale dealers and 





WHY we can sell Firs 





U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
7h poh GE 
OPP RID te to any my, Subecrer in in the ‘Onitd 


of Four Dollars by the 
ahr ~ s Sane: Harper's eine and a 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
yer tay wy % at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

$20 00, without extra copy. 

The yon within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
= orate py for Pr roo TS or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay postage, 

The Volumes of the Magazine ne with the 
Numbers for June and December of each i. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Num! 
no time is spevified, it will be pet ethene that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volames of the Weexty and Bazar commen 
with the year. bey no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number past after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting Fa mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pogetie to the order of Hanezr & Brorurnsis prefer- 
Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss te 
the sender. 





Texms ror Anvertistre tx Harrer’s WErx.y ane 
Harper's Bazas. 


at mg Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
 ~ wei a $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
v3 2 per “ny eaters insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
4 day at home. Terms free. Address 
$5 g $20 Bro. mw & Co., Portland, Maine. 


72 EA — WEEK. mn wy wanted. Particulars 
J. WO & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ex EMBROIDERIES. ‘5 


We are now offering an immense stock | 
poe of Hamburg Edgings and In-| 
sertings, consisting of 5U,000 yards ot | 
Ss the newest and choicest patterns of this| is £9 
| Season's Importation, at prices from 5 
econ per yard up. x. 


ex Real Yak and Guipure Laces ex 


|at prices that will compare most favorably 
eS with those of other houses: £9 


S Real Yak Lace, .' in. wide, Se, yd. e 


OUR yg FRENCH WOvEN 
@® pazair ¢ RSET, be in the world at > 
ow the price, ry 00 pair. 


gar, EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


| Sash and Trimming Ribbons in all the 2 
GD otters newest kee most desirable shades, at im- e 


| 
ples and Price-List sent Free on 
a annie to £9 


«TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 2 


| 353 BIGHTH AVENUE. 
@® gy~ 70 AVOID LOSS send P. 0. Order. 2 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, ev as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


’, 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for fa from 5 to 15 years old).... No. 2 
LADY’S SAC pl, See “<4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin ng § Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, SE DPOIIIEE, oo diditiabascccaccecce * ¢6 

TALMA, with Pointed ect, Lee Waist, 

Over-akirt, and Walking Skirt............... oS 
LADY'S POSTILION-BA CE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT he ane SAILOR SUIT (for a 

from 4 te 12 years Old). ........-.eeseeeceess “ 2 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

pace Sy Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- ne 





BASQUE, with Grecian —- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ 89 
DOUBLE - BREASTED TACKET Wott | 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... 43 
LOUIS QUINZE ‘VEST BASQUE, with Ry 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 4 
DOUBLE- — REDINGOTE WALK- a 
Se 
fin, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Ducabnadasquliteses ecu “ 50 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No. 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with ape ee 
and  WARDRO Bat, ccconscsngasseeueantey 6s 


Round Skir 


tenes ee 


“ 11 
ee os 


skit, Sea Neckod Over 
ron (for on pay 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 18 
SLEEVELESS ET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE AGEDINGOTE WALKING poe 
LOOSE. FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED FO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ bal 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... * 93 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING tone GYM- 
ERIE s PONE dott ccdnds acd? Heakecsceesqie: “ 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT.....-... « 82 
DOUBLE - a JOCKEY BASQUE 
WRT asks Ghee ctkiciecsescccncte « 33 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front. a 
ba -FITTING DO 
NGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Poof Walking Ski . 


Long g Sk 
DOLMAN DEML-TRAINED SUIT “ 48 


—— abeang 8 CLOAK, with Cape and ; 


TIGHT. FITTING ee RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................+ “ 60 

BOY'S WARDROBE, ony ‘Oobbensh with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 

Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English aoa “~~ Double- 
Breasted Vest, and 





(for zou from 8 to 15 en urs ol d).. eee 0 dale oe 4 
ear cP Uv E, a G OVER-SKIRT, and 
ALEING | ERIE. digs cccdecccccnseccecase = 


Pi Publishers “— send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please ——< the Namber of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





WANTED, —Acgents: 
: are Wanted to can-- : 
rrrerrertrt ‘wass for the SALE of iieto-ersvisens 


: PROCEEDINGS OF THE EVANGELICAL : 
ALLIANCE OF 1873. : 


: : Agents seldom have the op ees eae 





: to the public a Book of so 
: will contain an’ ep Bhetch, Address of 


: and delivered 
: eral Conference, the Closing Address, &c., &c. : 
: §@ For further particulars inquire of or address | 


a ad AVERY BILL, grtereeeeeee : 





: Care Harper & Deane: 
Franklin Square, N.Y. ; 
Will out! Truth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young, male and 
female, make more money sellin 
our French and American JE 
ELRY, BOOKS, AND GAMES, than at any thing el se. 
Greatest inducements to ‘Agents and purchasers. Cat- 
alogues, termes, and full en sent FREE to all. 
Address P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
WINTER BOOK-LIST. 


te Harree & Brorurns will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on Teeeye 4 of the price. 

te~ Harren's Catatoeve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





L 
AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Gury Jewett, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an ‘Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the United States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IL. 

THE PARISIANS, ANovel. By Evwarp Buiwrn, 
Lord Lytton, Author of “ The Coming Race,” “ Ken- 
elm eae a “A Strange Story,” “The Cax- 
tons,” “My Novel,” &c. With Illustrations by 
Sypnry Hatt. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

III. 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE HEBREWS. Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistie to the He- 
brews. By A.cserr Bangs, Revised Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The following volumes of the Revised Edition 
of Barnes's Notes on the New Testament are now 
ready: 

THE GOSPELS, 2 vols. — ACTS. — ROMANS. —L 
CORINTHIANS .—II. CORINTHIANS AND GA- 
LATIANS.—EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND 
COLOSSIANS,—HEBREWS. 

IV. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. Publicans and Sin- 
ners; or, Lucius Davoren. A Novel. By Miss 
Brappon, Author of “Strangers and Pilgrims,” 
“ Eleanor’s Victory,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. ane Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


SMILES’S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: witha 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Saumur. 
Sires, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland," “ Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 

VL 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. ANovel. By Wittram 
Braox, Author of “‘ Love or Marriage,"’ “ Kilmeny,” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., &. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: ATale of 
Australian Bush-Life. By Antruony Tro.iorg, Au- 
thor of ‘The Warden,” ‘* Barchester Towers,” * Or- 
ley Farm,” “The Small House at Allington, +The 
Eustace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. vIn 


TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. Pz Gane, Hamitrton, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and “1 prc “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Apotrnvs Trotiorg, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn ae *A Siren,” “‘ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years, 
By Mavunse.t B. Fis. 1 0, Cloth, $2 00. 


XL 
oan GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o'-Grass.” 
B. L. Farsxon, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” 
read-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “ Joshua 
Marek “&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents. 


XIL 
JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old Honse. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SARA COLERIDGE'S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. W ‘ee Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


XIV. 

CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, = — October 6, 1878. By Tazopor 
CuRISTLIE xy D., Profeseor of Theology and 
University tt at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. xv 


HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F. W. Rostxson, Author of “For Her Sake, 
*Carry’s Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” “Poor 
Humanity," “ Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents, 

XVI. 

PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theolo; By > mi.taM 8S. Piv- 
wer, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, foth, $2 00. 


XVII. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
ry Epirion.) Now r 
bi NEW MAGDALEN. —THE WOMAN IN 
HITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
Wik THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK.— THE MOONSTONE. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 eacb. 
Other volumes will be issued shortly. 
XVIIL 
THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne," “Called to Account,” 
“Played Out,” “A Passion in Tatters,” “The Dow- 
er House," “* Maud Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


(Hanrrr’s Lipga- 


xIx. 
PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL pay 


Sub-Tre’ 
ical Rambles iv the Land of the Aphanapteryx. 
Niooras Pixr, U. 8. Consul, Port uis, Meuriting 


Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


xx. 

MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. A Novel. By Franx 
Ler Benentot, Author of “My Daughter Elinor,” 
“ Miss Van Kortland,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 


xxi 
DAWSON'S —s AND MAN. The ee 
FKarth and Man. J. W. Dawson, LL.D. S. 
F.G.§., Principal - Vice- Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 

Cloth, $1 60. 


FLAMMARION’'S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Camit.s 
Friammarien. Edited by James Gratsuen, F.R.S., 
_ rintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 

Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
eich With 10 Chremo-LEhegraghs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





FACETIZ. 
Mu. Jones carries his money in his hat, and the other day when he 


saw the entire supply going off on the winds of heaven, he bitterly 
remarked, ‘‘ That’s what you get with your infernal inflation.” 
pe as a ed 


HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS. 

1. The nearest way to your husband's heart—and pote. is through 
his understandings. So if you desire a new frock, never forget to 
have his slippers well warmed on his return from the city. 

2. Every body knows how heat affects the hand. So when you go 
to church, wear your very oldest gloves to the hot evening services, 
and be careful to keep the stiff new ones for your morning devotions 
—when the plate goes round. 

8. How to get anew bonnet. Give your hubby nice little tasty dish- 
es every day for dinner, and stick to the cold mutton yourself... When 
he asks the reason, shake your head, sigh, and say, ‘‘/ am obliged to 
economize, dear.” Keép on like this for a week, then, after you have 
given him his second edition of grog, hint that your “ poor old bon- 
net is getting so shabby.” 

4. Recollect that connubial bliss is like raspberry jam, it will keep 
a long time if properly preserved. 

5. It is the duty of wives to be submissive and obedient to their 
husbands in every thing. When, therefore, your lord and master tells 
you to go and get yourself a new silk dress or two, and seal-skin coats 
for the winter, obey him at once. By acting thus you will do your 
duty, and at the same time gratify your own—conscience, 


Cetieemntiieoniints 

Ole Bull was once seeing the sights at, Donnybrook Fair, when he 
was attracted by the sound of a very loud violin in atent. He enter- 
ed and said to the player: ‘‘ My good friend, do you play by note ?” 

“The deuce a note, Sur.” 

“Do you play by ear, then ?” 

“ Niver an ear, yer honor.” 

* How do you play then ?” 

“ Be main strength, be jabers.” 


aaa 
Tre Suir wureu tHE DuKe or Epixsureh Has Now GIVEN UP—The 
court-ship. 
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“Hey, Jimmy, come on der oder Pond! Dere’s lots of Gals dere!” 
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Those two ingenious. Ladies, who made Foot-prints in the "Snow, hit.apon-another ha: thought. Th 
take turns sitting ec gen Seen whose Shadow is thrown on the Biiod—with the senpeal setisfectory Result. 








eas de ALONE IN THE COUNTRY. 


. WEDDINGS A LA RUSSE. 


It will surprise no one to hear that in Russia the bride-cake is always 
by ye bao and the Champagne delightfully cool. 

Tt is an emorial custom for the verfs on the estate of the bride’s 

ts to subscribe and give her a wedding present. In former days 
is invariably consisted of a complete set of kitchen utensils, but 
now, we ers’ it has changed with the times, and more 
ee ee the shape of a dressing-case or a set of silver fish knives 
and fo! 

The wedding must. be rung by bachelors who-have never been 
wounded in their affections, or the marriage will not be a happy one, 
and none of the ringers should be bald, or have a mole on any part 
of the face. If the families are wealthy, the bell-ropes are gener- 
ms covered with gold-leaf, and the ringers wear white sheep-skin 
gloves. ; 

The Russians are a somewhat superstitious people, so that, if three 
white blackbirds in succession fly across the path of the wedding party 
on me way to church, they turn back, and the ceremony is post- 
pon 

At breakfast, when the bride cuts the cake she has her eyes bound 
with a snow-white fillet, and the first unmarried lady to whom she 
offers a slice must immediately leave the table, and spend the rest of 
the day in seclusion, if she desires to dream of her future husband 
within a reasonable period. 

A shower of old furs is thrown after the vehicle in which the bride 
and brid m take their departure, and six young men and women 
all under twenty-one, join hands, and follow the drosky at a rapid 
pace until it reaches the parish boundary, when they halt, sing am 
epithalamium, and return to their homes in the cool of the — 

No speeches are made at the wedding breakfast, but when the 
health of the newly married couple has becn proposed by. the oldest 
person present—not being a foreigner, a proctor, or a widower—the 








whole party rise, grasping in their hands goblets filled to the brim 
with e or mead, and sally forth in sleighs to the Neva, where, 
amidst loud cries of joy and the ringing of little silver bells, they pour 
the contents of their glasses into its flowing waters. y three other 
toasts are given, ‘‘ Russia in Europe,” “ Russia in Asia,” and “ Russia. 


in America.” : 
ONE WHO 18 OFTEN UNDER A CLovup—The photographer, 


First Burctar. ‘‘ Say, Patsy, pears to me the Old Man’s cum Home.” t ae 
Seconp Burcvar. “Yes, and got Company ; so it’s no use our trying to do nothing to-night. 





Tux orp Srory—A 


a 
Good aliease are becoming rare nowadays, but are 
iy to be met with. Of one whose conversa- 
tion is very entertaining but rather disconnected, a 
witty lady once remarked, ‘“‘Oh yes, he’s very clever, 
but he taiks like a book in which there are leaves oc- 
casionally missing.” 


_ 

“ Father, did you ever have another wife besides 
mother ?” 

“No, my boy; what possessed you to ask such a 
question ?” 

“ Because I saw in the old family Bible that you 
married Anna Domini, 1862, and. that wasn’t mother, 
for her name was Lucy Jenkins when she was a girl.” 


pins cena tal 
A Portland man has evidently had his mind so thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea of meat that in speak- 
ing of ships he informs us that the “ fore-quarter of a 
large vessel” has just been washed ashore near that 
city, Whether the upper joints of the vessel have 
yet beep found, or whether any of her spare-ribs were 
attached to the fore-quarter, is not mentioned. 
AS 


FROST AND FOLLY. 


Frost camé,'and straightway ice began 
To form on dis and pools. 

Frost ‘went, | balking many a plan 
Of skating, saved some fools. 


Boats, drags, and men did the Humane 
Society pre : 

All which precautions were in vain: 
But do not yet despair. 

Of winter there are weeks to come— 
A month, and maybe more. 

The rivers may even yet, in some 
Short time, be frozen o'er. 


3till so. that.doubtless here and there 
The ice will be too thin 

Advancing simpletons to bear; 
And they will tumble in. ° 


They, if not drowned, a death of cold 
May catch; at least will get 

A ducking. Blockheads, be consoled— 
You may be happy yet! 


—_—~>—__—_ 
al quition that It Is Ylatake ppose that the 
: ‘ am e to su that 
sun is supported by its beams, 
—_—o_——— 
How Divipev.—We hear from the West that a phi- 
losopher has extracted the following reply from a 


scliool-boy to the query, ‘ How is the earth divided, 
my lad?” “ By earthquakes, Sir.” 
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The following is rather an alluring pill advertise- 
ment; “‘ Would you prefer an abicins faith in tortures 
unspeakable, in horrors inexpressible—destroy your 
digestion. Would you live in the body farever—keep 
4 your digestion at full vigor; and although the end of 

MY the world may comie, your end will not come; you will 
have to go after it. Old age is but the failure of nutri- 
tion. Nutrition is life; non-nutrition is death.” 

——~——_—- 


An old Troy river man. says he is disgusted to hear 
ple nowadays talk of low water in the Hudson. 
ip reeearks that he can remember well, years ago, 
when the river was low. He asseverates that at one 
time all the passengers on the New York boat had to 
close their windows during the entire passage down, 
because the steamer’s wheels made such a dust! 


—_—__p————_ 

It is reported that a young lady in Lancaster has the 
letters Y. M. C. A. engraved on one corner of her visit- 
ing-cards, which she hands to certain gentlemen visit- 
ors. At first they eopppee she belongs to the Young 
Men's Christian Association, but it is not long before 
they rightly construe the letters to mean, ‘‘ You May 
Come Again.” 





The man who answered an advertisement to the fol- 
lowing effect had his curiosity satisfied: ‘‘ If yon would 
jearn to make home. happy, send 50 cents in postage 
stamps to A. B.,” etc. Upon be th postage Mampr, 
A. B. replied, ‘‘ Your home would be more happy if you 
were less frequently there.” 


—@———— 

In Horsham church-yard there is an epitaph con- 
visting of these two words, ‘“‘He was.” A fall stop 
would have been as explicit, more precise, and cheaper. 

a od 


A new style of boys’ trowsers has been invented in 
Boston with a copper seat, sheet-iron knees, riveted 
down the seams, and water-proof pockets to hold 


broken eggs. ets aS 


An eccentric old fellow who lived beside a grave- 
yard was asked if it was not an unpleasant location. 
‘No,” said he ; ‘I never j'ined places in my life with a 
set of neighbors that minded their own business so 
stiddy as they do.” - 


Not long since a gentleman found. in his hennery a 
simple-minded soul of the vicinity, who lived without 
any visible-means of papper 

“What are you doing here, you rascal—stealing my 
chiekens ?” 

“No, Sir; I re ty of doing nothing of the sort.” 

It unfortunately happened that the simple-minded 
individual wore a high hat of the dimensions of a bee- 
hive, and the crown thereof was dilapidated to a seri- 
ous extent. Just as he had put in his denial the head 
of a half-grown pullet was seen to protrude from the 
aperture. 

“See here,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ how did that chick- 
en get into your hat?” 

‘Well, sure, your honor,” exclaimed the simple- 











THE GOOD-BY AT THE DOOR. 
“Come again soon, Ducky Darling, for I shall count the moments till we meet.’ 


minded individual, with an air of honest surprise and 
embarrassment, “ that is the strangest thing that ever 
happened to me. I 8 the creature must have 
crawled up my trowsers re 




















